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* The death of Stephen Raditch will, of course, 
~§ NOTES OF THE WEEK bring matters to a head, It is quite possible 
that by the time these words are printed civil 
UGOSLAVIA is either the unluckiest or | war will have broken out in Yugoslavia. 
J»: worst governed country in Europe. | Raditch was far too inconsistent to be a great man, 
Assassination in the Balkans has always | but he had an immense hold over the peasants, 
Men looked upon as an almost legitimate. | whose political influence in an agricultural country 
Mlitical weapon, but the two Italo-Albanian | like Yugoslavia is very important. It may be 
Meties should have led at least to a tem- | expected that ‘not. only the Croats, but. also the 
| cessation of internal quarrels in | Macedonians, the Montenegrins, and | probably 
Boslavia. The outlook for a country which | the Slovenes, will now rise in revolt against the 
Gmnot unite in face of a foreign danger is not | policy, instituted by Dr. Nicholas . Pashitch 
Might. After the murder of the Croat deputies | immediately after the war, of exalting the Serbs 
B® Belgrade we have the murder of a Serbian | at the expense of the other inhabitants of the 
Mor in Zagreb. More important still, Dr. | Triune Kingdom. Every Foreign Office in 
Mumbitch, who, with the late Dr. Pasitch, | Europe will follow events in Yugoslavia during 
tought about the foundation of the Triune | the next few days with anxiety. 
at the Peace Conference, has thrown 
g Hhis lot with the other Croats. The Nettuno Mr. Baldwin calmed the waters of controversy 
Gonventions have now been passed by a/| over the question of Safeguarding’ with the 
Gmmittee of the Skupstina so that there is no | oil of a dexterous wit. In reading the 
4 } BMlihood of immediate friction with Italy, but | speeches of the Chancellor and the Home Sec- 
; Miess the Serbs soon take ‘steps to meet the | retary, he said—in a happily borrowed 
Goat demand for administrative and constitu- | phrase — that he was struck “‘ not so much by 
®nal reforms, Signor Mussolini will be able | the diversity of testimony as by the many-sided- 
H Wireat the independence of Jugoslavia with as | ness of truth.’” His gibe that in the Home Sec- 
D Mat tespect as he has shown for that of | retary’s speech he’ discovered’no trace of policy at 
. all was: deliciously double-edged. So ended in 
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laughter, and disappointment for the Opposition, 
an incident that their over-anxiousness had inflated 
into a ‘‘ crisis.’’ But the Prime Minister was right 
to set the seal on it by arg | up his speech with 
an open letter to the Chief Whip, setting out the 
Government’s policy, which, as we anticipated, 
places rating relief first and Safeguarding second, 
and reiterates the pledge against Protection. This 
is the Government’s present policy and the policy 
they wish to pursue until the General Election. It 
leaves the door open for a reasonable extension of 
safeguarding while placing first hopes on the 
benefits of de-rating. The strongest safeguarders 
have not been satisfied, but they have not been 
sent empty away. There is plenty of room for 
compromise, if they are disposed to use it. 


There has been a good response to the effort to 
get unemployed miners out of this country and into 
temporary employment as harvesters in Canada. 
On the first day that the Labour Exchanges were 
open in the depressed areas, about 1,500 men 
volunteered in South Wales, and about 4,000 in 
other centres. The immediate relief to unemploy- 
ment is valuable, but we may hope for more than 
that. Among those who visit Canada as harves- 
ters there should be many who will feel tempted 
to take up permanent work there. But it would be 
unduly optimistic to assume that by this means, 
or by emigration to other Dominions, the huge 
surplus of workers in this country will be absorbed. 
Neither the success of this experiment nor the 
personal appeal about to be made to employers by 
Mr. Baldwin can do more than touch the fringe 
of the problem presented by the report of the 
Imperial Transference Board. 


Close on forty per cent. of the children leaving 
public elementary schools join evening continua- 
tion schools, but there is a heavy falling away 
between the latter and the technical schools, partly 
because the facilities offered by the technical 
schools are not widely enough known, partly 
because classes in the evening, after a hard day’s 
work, naturally do not appeal to adolescents. On 
paper, the organization of technical education in 
this country will bear comparison with almost any 
model furnished by other countries, but too little 
use is made of the machinery. Lord Eustace 
Percy is doing well, therefore, in initiating two 
enquiries into the subject, the one into regional, 
the other into sectional technical education. Pend- 
ing application of the results of these, the most 
useful thing that can be done is for employers 
to acquaint themselves more fully with the educa- 
tional machinery and to allow their younger 
workers time for instruction during the working 
day. A good example has been set in this respect 
in Liverpool, in the building industry; and in 
Leeds and Leicester, we believe, wider opportuni« 
ties are being given by employers for junior 
employees to learn salesmanship. But a very great 
deal more must be done if full advantage is to be 
taken of educational opportunities. 


The patience and firmness of Sir Leslie Wilson 
have at last been rewarded by the collapse of the 
no-tax movement in part of the Bombay Presi- 
dency. The settlement was facilitated by the pur- 
chasers of the lands canfiscated by Government 
agreeing to sell them back at cost price. In fact, 


those purchasers had no choice. Local oppositip, 
would have rendered cultivation of the lands by 
their new proprietors quite impossible. And yp 
fear that it is not only the passive resisters who 
have learned a lesson: the purchasers of config 
cated land have been taught that it is futile 
acquire it. What, then, will happen in the ng 
improbable event of a recrudescence of the trouble 
in Bombay or elsewhere? When there is a refusgj 
to pay taxes, the Government will have to choog 
between allowing the recalcitrants to continue jg 
possession without payment or letting the land fajj 
waste. No one is going to buy confiscated land 
without assurance of being allowed to cultivate jt, 
Rejoicings over the Bardoli settlement, therefo 
should be tempered by the reflection that the 
enemy is not incapable of profiting by the lessons 
of the contest. 


It is not perhaps entirely coincidence that Sit 
Austen Chamberlain—who, we hope, will soon 
recover—M. Briand and Dr. Stresemann have all 
been seriously ill within the past few months, 
Since the war foreign affairs have played a far 
greater réle in the life of a nation than ever before, 
and they demand immense efforts from the 
ministers responsible for their conduct. It is 
greatly to be hoped that Americans of all shades 
of opinion will realize that Sir Austen’s abseng 
from the Paris meeting to sign the Kellogg Pact 
could not possibly be avoided. It is also tobe 
hoped that Lord Cushendun’s bluff honesty will 
make him a little more careful of foreign 
susceptibilities now that he occupies so important 
a post. At the last meeting of the Security 
Committee of the League of Nations he intervened 
some fifteen times, and on only two occasions 
could these interventions possibly be called 
encouraging. This country supports international 
co-operation at least as fervently as any other 
great Power; it is merely owing to bad tactics 
that it so often appears anxious to block progress. 


It was only to be expected that M. Tchitcherin 
would have something to say about the Kellogg 
Pact, though it is a little difficult to see how he can 
pretend that it is ‘‘ an instrument of preparation 
for war against the Soviet Union.’’ But a pact to 
outlaw war loses much of its value if the one great 
Power which is most likely to cause war is not 
bound by it, and it would have been more satis 
factory had Mr. Kellogg found it possible to invite 
M. Tchitcherin to be present in Paris on August 
27. It is true that after that date the Pact will be 
open to the signature of all the other nations of 
the world, but Russia is, after all, a great Power, 
and cannot be expected to come in by the back 
door. Possibly, had M. Tchitcherin not been 9 
foolish as to intimate that Russia would want to 
modify a text on which agreement has been reached 
only after so much delay, an invitation might have 
been forthcoming. As it is, we fear that the dis 
ruptive influence of Russia will be greater now that 
she is to be left out than it would have been had she 
been invited to sign the treaty with the other great 
Powers. 


We cannot yet say how the Nationalist 
Conference in Nanking will work out, since 4 
week has been wasted before the Left and Right 


Wings could agree on the ‘terms on which they 
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to meet. There are indications, however, 
that General Chiang Kai-shek is now the most 
influential man in China and, despite his 
military title, he probably realizes to the full the 
urgency of songs armies which, according to 
Mr. T. V. Soong, the Minister of Finance, are 
costing the Government £40,000 a day at a 
time when funds are more urgently needed 
than ever before in the history of the Kuomintang 
Party. But while Chiang Kai-shek is 
strengthening his position in Nanking, Feng 
Yu-hsiang in Peking is trading on the discontent 
of all those who stand to lose by the transference 
of the capital to Nanking, and it is through 
Feng Yu-hsiang that the Soviet Government will 
try to regain an influence in China. Therefore, 
unless the Kuomintang Conference can speedily 
come to an agreement which will facilitate 
the recognition by foreigners of the Nationalist 
Government and the consequent ability to borrow 
money abroad, Russia may again become a 
sinister power in China. 


We are quite unmoved by the exceeding bitter 
cry of certain popular newspapers over the new 
Police instructions regarding the methods of taking 
evidence from persons who may injure themselves 
by their statements to the Police. The form of the 
instructions is not happy; they should be redrafted 
to preclude all misunderstanding and to bring them 
into closer relation to such cases as that which 
raised the controversy over Police methods, But 
there is no true analogy between the case postu- 
lated by one newspaper—in which, having arrested 
a person suspected of burglary, the police have to 
wait sanction before questioning the man he impli- 
tates as receiver of stolen goods—and badgering a 
girl acquitted of an offence to see whether sub- 
ordinate colleagues of the inquisitors have or have 
not been guilty of perjury. There is some 
difference between criminal suspects and prospec- 
tive witnesses who have been acquitted. It is 
perfectly easy to frame instructions which could 
prevent any repetition of the Savidge scandal 
without hampering the Police in investigating 
crime. We will add only this much, that since 
enquiries are in fashion, there might usefully be 
one into the relations between certain newspapers 
and Scotland Yard. The zeal of those organs to 
cover up the Savidge scandal when the report on 
it appeared, and now to represent the Police as 
crippled because they cannot again employ the 
methods criticized then, suggests anxiety less for 
the suppression of crime than ‘for standing well 
with the suppliers of information. 


This week, which has seen the tenth anniver. 
of the battle that began the final pe mesa d 
victory in the summer of 1918, has been marked 

an impressive ceremony at Ypres, where 
. n thousand British Legionaries, headed by 
* Prince of Wales, have been revisiting the 
eaneids and cemeteries. It is significant of 
4 depths to which the war moved the emotions 
. the British peoples that they, wontedly stolid 
— matters, have been stirred by it to a 
whole set of memorial acts that are strikingly 
There have been the Cenotaph 
€ Unknown Warrior’s Grave, the Two Minutes’ 

ce, the Menin Gate, and now comes this 


salute of old comrades on the battle-ground of 
Ypres. Is it too much to hope that a people who 
have felt so keenly the worth of the sacrifice made, 
and borne so bravely the scars and burdens it left 
upon them, will rediscover something of that old- 
time spirit to face and surmount the very real 
obstacles that yet lie ahead of them? There is 
no clear way out of the depression under 
which the heavy industries of the country are 
suffering. Unemployment, grave now and in- 
creasing, is likely to increase even more severely 
in the coming winter. We have a large per- 
manent surplus of population and an appalling 
load of taxation, with no prospect of its reduc- 
tion. Given something of the spirit of sacrifice 
and co-operation that brought us through the 
war, we shall come triumphantly through the 
heaviest weather; but we shall hardly do it 
with less. 


The vandal Corporation of Brighton may not 
after all find their intention to make a motor- 
racing track and aerodrome on the South Downs 
easy to carry out. The neighbouring Urban 
District Council of Portslade, in whose area the 
site of the proposed track comes, have scheduled 
all land above the 300 ft. contour as “* open 
spaces.” This means that the promoters of the 
scheme will have to apply to the Portslade authori- 
ties for a development order. What the answer 
to such an application would be is not known, but 
there is a strong hope that it would be a refusal. 
There is likely to be much opposition to thg 
scheme from the inhabitants of Portslade, whose 
days will be made hideous by the noise of racing 
cars and aeroplanes. The noise, as a corres- 
pondent to The Times points out, is the unsurmount- 
able objection to the proposal: that by itself will 
ruin the Downs and ruin, much more of them than 
the actual area occupied by the track. For the 
noise of racing cars, as anyone living in the 
neighbourhood of Brooklands will testify with 
feeling, has a disconcertingly wide range. No 
matter how cleverly disguised the track itself may 
be, with grandstands and garages masquerading 
as Sussex farmhouses and all the rest of ‘the rub- 
bish we have been told, the noise will remain just 
noise. You cannot disguise a roaring exhaust as 
a zephyr. 


In several ways the failure of Captain 
Courtney to fly across the Atlantic last week 
was more useful to aviation than any of the 
successes. The conditions of his failure could 
hardly have been worse: his machine caught 
fire at midnight in mid-Atlantic, he had to 
‘‘land’”’ it, without time to manoeuvre, in the 
dark on a rough sea, and it had subsequently 
to weather seventeen hours of buffeting before 
rescue came. If it had been built or equipped 
as many of the machines that had the good 
fortune to get across safely were built and 
equipped, nothing could have saved it from 
destruction. Its survival and that of the crew 


prove the necessity on such flights of a metal 
machine, constructed to withstand fire and water 
and if necessary to ride out a storm; and more 
particularly of the need of wireless transmission, 
without which Captain Courtney and his friends 


would certainly never have been found alive. 
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THE NEW NAVAL AGREEMENT 


E are somewhat unfortunate in our 

V V diplomatic relations with the United 

States. There seems no room for doubt 

that our naval agreement with France has given 
offence in America. It would be easier to say 
on what ground if the text of the agreement had 
been published; but although it is nearly a 
fortnight since Sir Austen Chamberlain announced 
that an agreement had been reached, no one 
outside the Cabinets and the Embassies seems 
actually to have seen it of to know for certain what 
is in it. Speculation has, therefore, been un- 
trammelled and much of it has been disturbing. 

According to the Americans, the agreement 
queers their own projects of disarmament; 
according to some of the French commentators it 
restores to France the liberty that she lost at the 
Washington Conference, and makes her a great 
naval power once more; according to the 
correspondent of the Manchester Guardian in Paris, 
the agreement is in effect a new Entente, and is 
likely to make as pronounced a mark on inter- 
national relations as the first Entente. Sir Austen 
either told us too little or too much. There is 
much to be said for diplomacy which is completely 
open and publishes the text of documents as 
negotiations proceed. There is also a good case 
for concealing negotiations until they have reached 
a definite conclusion, for it is difficult to make an 
agreement with a ring of excited commentators 
round you. But there is nothing to be said for a 
combination of these two methods, and Sir Austen 
Chamberlain ought never to have mentioned the 
agreement if he had not been willing to publish 
its text immediately. 

We are no wiser than others about the facts of 
this particular agreement, but it is possible to draw 
reasonable inferences from facts that are already 
known. For nearly two years Geneva has been 
trying to find a greatest common measure of 
disarmament, and so far it has failed because naval 
and military power are in a great number of 
categories varying with geographical and other 
conditions, and there is no way of finding a 
common denominator for them all. It was in 
consequence of this failure that the United States 
proposed the separate conference at Geneva on 
naval disarmament which should complete the 
task begun by the Washington Conference. But 
the American project failed too, largely because of 
an unfortunate disagreement between America and 
ourselves on the size of cruisers and the calibre of 
their guns. But it appears that after this general 
conference had failed France and England set 
themselves to see whether they could not reach an 
agreement between each other. The trouble when 
they were negotiating at Geneva on the Disarma- 
ment Commission was whether naval strength 
should be reckoned by gross tonnage or by 
categories. France argued that gross tonnage was 
the fair basis of computation, and that each power 
should be left complete liberty to choose the types 
of ship in which it should lay out its permitted 
tonnage. 

The British contention was that, as different 
countries had different needs, there should be 
definite limits in number and size in each 
particular class. The difference was not formulary 
but very practical. For France has read the 
lessons of the war differently from our own 
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Admiralty. While we still believe in the capital 
ship, France thinks that the future of naval 

is with the submarine and the smaller craft, Her 
method of computing naval power would have |ej 
her free to concentrate the whole of her na 
tonnage in submarines, and to build up a 
submarine fleet that would greatly exceed the 
strength in submarines of a Power like ourselves, 
which was expending a large amount of jts 
permitted tonnage in capital ships. When it jg 
remembered that Germany threatened at one time 
during the war to defeat us at sea, and that 
although she employed small and comparatively 
few submarines and was geographically 
unfavourably situated for their effective use, jt 
requires little imagination to realize that France, 
with an immensely strong submarine fleet and a 
long seaboard looking out on to the main ocean 
highways of commerce, might be a far more 
dangerous enemy at sea than even Germany was, 
It was mainly on this sharp divergence that 
the Disarmament Commission broke down. There 
were, it is true, other subjects of disagreement, for 
in military disarmament France’s position was 
that no regard whatever should be paid to the 
number of reservists but only to the number of 
men in the standing armies, and to that principle 
we were also unable to subscribe for the good 
reason that it discriminated against countries like 
ourselves which, recruiting their armies by 
voluntary enlistment and for a longer period, had 
exceedingly small trained reserves. 


The new agreement is described as a com. 
promise, and the only possible compromise between 
France and ourselves would be to restrict the 
size and armament of submarines and destroyers, 
while leaving each nation unfettered to build as 
many small craft below a certain size as it chose, 
provided that it did not exceed a certain total 
tonnage. Such a compromise would reconcile 
the British insistence on categories with the 
principle of a total fixed tonnage, and no doubt 
the new agreement has done that. It is reason 


able to suppose that an agreement is also in 


prospect if it has not been actually reached on 
the other conflict about military disarmament, 
though it baffles ingenuity to imagine how there 
can have been any compromise in this case. If, 
as is said, we have agreed to accept the French 
principle of measuring military armaments by 
standing armies alone and leaving reservists out 
of the reckoning, we have done wrong, but we 
hesitate to believe that any British representa 
tives would, in the name of disarmament, confirm 
France in permanent military supremacy 
not only over ourselves (which matters little, for 
we are not a military nation) but over Germany 
and Europe generally. 


What, then, must our _ conclusion 
on the facts so far as they can be inferred? 


First, we have turned our back on the 
United States. It is true that the United States 
were not a party to the original nego 


tiations of the Disarmament Commission at 
Geneva, but after all they have certain very 
definite ideas on disarmament; it is far more 
important that we should come to an arrange 
ment with them than with any other Power, and 
the separate arrangement with France may well 
prejudice the chances of an agreement with them. 
Secondly, our agreement with France 5S 
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ly inoperative unless it receives the 
of Powers, which they are 
unlikely to give. And thirdly (and this is the 
reason for the fears expressed by the 
Manchester Guardian), if and when that consent 
is refused, England and France are then faced 
with the alternatives of either dropping the Agree- 
ment altogether, or if they keep it alive it means 
for all practical purposes a new naval alliance 
between England and France and a pooling of 
their naval power. Against whom? We do not 
like the outlook. 


ATTRACTING THE VISITOR 


HERE have lately been signs, few and 
Tweicome, of anxiety to do more for this 

country’s summer visitors, together with 
signs of anxiety to preserve more of our heritage 
for the benefit of our own people. Roads, 
hotels, facilities for obtaining the information 
needed by travellers, the protection of so far 
unspoiled country: all these have once more 
been under discussion, and not entirely in the 
set terms of the annual holiday-makers’ grumble. 
We do not look for any great or immediate 
result. For that there would be required a 
co-ordinating body with all of Blake’s deter- 
mination to build the material counterpart of 
his Jerusalem in England’s partly green and 
potentially pleasant land. We shall have to 
wait for a co-ordinating body, and when we do 
get it we shall find it deplorably representative. 
For it seems to be a fixed principle with us that, as 
the conditions under which liquor is to be vended 
for consumption on the premises shall be largely 
determined by people who consume it nowhere, and 
the vegetarians, in metaphor, shall be judges of the 
permitted hours for butchers, so schemes for the 
enjoyment of England shall be partly framed 
by those who can enjoy nothing. All who have 
anything to do with the development of seaside 
tesorts for pleasure are aware that a considerable 
section of residents, respectable retired persons 
who take an unconscionable time dying, oppose 
every proposal which may mar the smugness of 
the place. They have nothing to gain financially 
from development. Those who have a financial 
interest too often cherish schemes involving 
desecration of seashore or countryside. Then 
there supervene stodgy civic authorities and 
professional moralists. Brighter Britain 
council, representing all vested interests and all 
busybodies would do, if anything, more harm 
to the country than results from our present 
anarchy. For anything like the ideal body, 
which would represent only the average intelli- 
gent member of the public, we shall have long 
to wait, 

Meanwhile sectional bodies are fairly active. 
The Roads Improvement Association, which has 
done useful work at various times during the 
orty years of its existence, is about to under- 
take a new campaign. Of the need for such 
an effort as it has in mind it is barely necessary 
to write. The congestion alike in urban streets 
and on a great many main roads in the country 
'S a commonplace, and fear of its increase as 
motor vehicles multiply is shared by everyone. 


What few people seem to realize is that we need 
not wait for more motors to find the situation 
intolerably aggravated. If the motors already 
available were used up to even half their capacity, 
the crisis would be upon us. Apart from the 
widening general improvement of 
publicly owned roads, we have now the 
project, with which Lord Askwith is associated, 
of privately owned one-way motor roads for the 
use of which the motorist, rejoicing § in 
opportunities for speed and safe from cross- 
currents of traffic, will doubtless be willing to 
pay toll fees to the proprietary company. The 
first of these roads, or rather of the couples of 
one-way roads, is to be between London and 
Brighton. Later, there may be a couple of one- 
‘way roads branching from Horsham to 
Southampton and Portsmouth. The project 
deserves sympathetic consideration, on account 
of what it would do not only for the amateurs of 
speed but for the slower traffic continuing on 
the old publicly owned roads. But for its 
success the new system must traverse what with 
an unconscious indelicacy of metaphor one of 
its supporters calls ‘‘ almost virgin country.”’ 
High wire fences and over-bridges and subways 
innumerable may not add to the charm of land 
which has so far escaped serious damage from 
development. 

In the matter of roads, however, we may be 
reasonably hopeful. What is so near to being 
unendurable will be cured by the exasperation 
of a multitude of sufferers. But, if we leave 
transport of goods by road out of account, it is 
futile to facilitate getting by motor to places 
which are allowed to degenerate until no man 
wishes to visit them. Preservation and enhance- 
ment of the charm of the countryside and sea- 
side must accompany betterment of the roads. 
The valiant efforts of special organizations, 
warmly as they are to be commended, will not 
‘suffice; for an England of beauty spots 
surrounded by the abominations made by 
speculative builders and other vandals cannot 
content any rational man, 


IBERO-AMERICANISM 


F late years a great change has come over the 

feeling of Spaniards as regards Spain’s former 

possessions overseas, Without exaggeration 
there are millions at home and abroad who look for- 
ward to some future world organization in which the 
Spanish-speaking peoples of America will have 
rejoined the mother-country to form a group rather 
like the British community of nations, bound by the 
ties of a common language and a certain spiritual 
affinity. 

All the efforts of the political leaders during the 
period 1876-1914 to link up Spain’s destiny with that 
of the other European powers broke down before 
the indifference and apathy of public opinion at home. 
Was not this in part due to some obscure instinct i 
the people which could not think of Spain as a natiok 
among nations? Certainly, for reasons which are 
partly historical and partly geographical Catholic 
Spain has never fitted in with the organization of the 
modern world into national States. The Spaniards 
are fundamentally not a nation but a race. Consider, 
for instance, the wealth of meaning which attaches 
to the Spanish word raza, by contrast with the modern 
attribute of nacion. Even to-day nacionalismo to a 
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Spaniard very often means simply a militant region- 
alism and it is not conceived as the supreme expres- 
sion of his country. Where other peoples have their 
féte nationale or Empire Day, the Spaniards have 
their fiesta de la raza, On the day chosen, October 12, 
the anniversary of Columbus’s arrival in the New 
World, the glories of the Spanish race are com- 
memorated by solemn ceremonies and gatherings of 
Hispano-Americanists in Argentina, Cuba, Chile and, 
in fact, throughout the Spanish-speaking world. In 
Spain itself last year the Government instituted a 
new fiesta for the same day, the fiesta de la paz, in 
honour of the pacification of Morocco. There are 
some who see in this an official intimation that the 
thoughts of all good Spaniards should be turned from 
the tragic drain of men and money which is the tale 
of Spain’s history in Morocco to the vast possibili- 
ties of union with the eighteen nations of Spanish 
origin across the seas. 

Dr. James Brown Scott, an international lawyer of 
some repute, and one of the few public men in the 
United States who are alive to the realities of the 
situation in Latin America, has expressed the opinion 
that, were it not for the obstinate refusal of Brazil 
to commit herself to any policy likely to injure the 
interests of the United States, the Pan-American 
Union would probably by now have become a 
Spanish-American Union, The citizens of the United 
States, like ourselves, have important investments 
and extensive commercial interests in Latin America. 
That in itself does not constitute any title to political 
patronage. And it need hardly be said that the 
‘* civilization ’’ or spiritual heritage of these countries 
is exclusively Latin and not Anglo-Saxon. Not only 
is Spanish (in Brazil, Portuguese), the native idiom 
throughout half a continent, but also French will be 
found to be a common second language, as it is cer- 
tainly the recognized medium of the cultured classes. 
Dr. James Brown Scott goes so far as to say that 
New York may indeed become the centre of the Eng- 
lish-speaking world, but that Buenos Aires has already 
become the centre of the Spanish-speaking world. 
From all accounts, Havana, too, is being developed 
on a vast scale as a Latin-Americar counterpart to 
Geneva for the transaction of international business 
affecting only the American Continent. 

The experience of Geneva shows us that the Latin- 
American States have one and all developed a 
national consciousness at least as strong as the feel- 
ing of the members of the British Commonwealth. 
It seems that the bond of their common race is at 
present less real to them than that which binds them 
to Geneva in self-defence against their powerful 
neighbour. The League, of course, is Spain’s great 
and only chance of emerging from her political isola- 
tion in Europe, as General Primo de Rivera is fully 
aware. And it may be taken for granted that Spain 
at Geneva will by common consent assume the leader- 
ship of the peoples of her own blood. The immediate 
task for Spain, however, has nothing to do with 
politics. If the dream of a Spanish-America is ever 
to come true, it will be necessary first of all to wrest 
from France the latter’s undoubted cultural supremacy 
in the old Spanish colonies. 

In May, 1924, King Alfonso gave a lead to his 
subjects by offering his palace at Aranjuez to be 
made into the headquarters for Hispano-American 
good-fellowship in Spain. There is, also, of course, 
a Union Ibero-Americana, with offices in Madrid and 
branches in South America. Next year a bid will be 
made for closer business relations by means of the 
huge Ibero-American exhibition in Seville (postponed 
from this autumn). Preparations for this Spanish 
Wembley have been going on for years and no efforts 
are being spared to make it a success. A Social 
Week is being organized in connexion with the exhi- 
bition, and a suggestion has been recently submitted 
to the Government that it should also be the occa- 


sion of a full-dress Congress of Hispano- 

There can be no doubt that the motive underly; 
the new educational enterprise—the building of , 
University City on the outskirts of Madrid to com, 
memorate the twenty-fifth anniversay of 
Alfonso’s accession—is to attract students espec; 
from the Latin-American countries, most of whom 
now gravitate to Paris, One of the proposals unde 
consideration, for instance, is that a section of th 
University City should be set aside for the housing 
of the Ministers and Consuls representing Soyth 
American and Central American States. The day 
may be a long way off when the Spanish American 
Republics rejoin their mother country in some king 
of a league, but the plans outlined here are at leag 
a token of the importance attached to’ the futur 
development of ‘‘ New Spain.”’ 

W.#H.C. 


THE PSYCHOLOGIST IN THE 
NURSERY 


¢¢ JT CANNOT receive this passion, wherewith som 
cones children scarsly borne, having neither 
motion in the soule, nor forme well to be dis. 
tinguished in the body, whereby they might make 
themselves lovely or amiable. And I could never, well 
endure to have them brought up or nursed neere about 
me.”” And Montaigne goes on to bemoan the fact that 
most parents are ‘‘ more moved with the sports, idle. 
nesse, wantonnesse, and infant trifles” of their 
children, ‘‘ than afterward they do with all their 
actions : As if they had loved them for their pastimes, 
as we do apes, monkies or perokitoes, and not as 
man.” And now we have Professor Watson* warning 
the modern parent: ‘‘ Remember when you are 
tempted to pet your child that mother-love is a 
dangerous instrument. An instrument which may 
inflict a never-healing wound, a wound which may 
make infancy unhappy, adolescence a nightmare, an 
instrument which may wreck your adult son’s or 
daughter’s future and their chances for marital 
happiness.” 

Professor Watson is, indeed, the Bolshevist in the 
nursery. ** No one, to-day,’’ he writes, ‘‘ knows 
enough to raise a child. The world would be co- 
siderably better off if we were to stop having children 
for twenty years.” He tells us that although we 
debate whether we shall buy a motor-car; whether 
the house or flat is big enough to keep a dog; of 
whether we can afford to belong to a club, we rarely 
ask whether we can decently house a child or whether 
we know enough to bring it up properly when we 
have it. ‘‘ It is a serious question in my mind,” he 
says elsewhere, ‘‘ whether there should be individual 
homes for children—or even whether children should 
know their own parents.” Many readers will, at this 
point, probably sympathize with the old lady whom 
Professor Watson quotes as getting up at the end of 
one of his lectures and saying: ‘‘ Thank God, my 
children are grown, and that I had a chance to enjoy 
them before I met you.” 

But, having roared thus terribly, and frightened the 
ladies out of their wits, our author settles down 1 
argue a thesis well worth serious consideration. 
Superficially, much of the book is a re-hash of ancient 
doctrines ; but experiment and scientific deduction have 
been employed to give these traditional generaliz 
tions a character and authority more convincing to the 
modern mind. The author is a lively writer; and there 
is rarely any doubt as to what he means and what 
is driving at. His practical and vigorous intelligence 
materially helps to compensate for the lack of su 
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* © Psychological Care of Infant and Child.’ 
Watson. Allen and Unwin. 5s. 
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and profundity which characterizes all the writings of 
the Behaviourist school—of which school Professor 
Watson is both the founder and the most distinguished 
exponent. His chief weakness is a tendency to over- 
statement. It is difficult to believe that, even in the 
America of which Judge Lindsey has been telling us, 
tal coddling is so general or so continuous as 
Professor Watson would have us think; nor can it 
be admitted as ‘‘ a fact that we rarely see a happy 
child,” or that ‘‘ our children are always crying and 
always whining, showing the unhappy, unwholesome 
state they are in.” At the same time, the book gives 
not only interesting scientific justification for many 
wise old axioms, but offers a good deal of sound, 
tical advice as well. ‘‘ Let the child learn as 
quickly as possible to do everything for itself,” we are 
; and there follows a very interesting table show- 
ing the ages at which an average child should be 
able to feed itself from a spoon, drink without assist- 
ance from a cup, bathe itself, put on its clothes, and 
so on—a table that should make many parents 
ashamed of themselves. 

The Registrar-General’s returns have taught us that, 
so far as physical health is concerned, the art of parent- 
hood is not an inherent or instinctive possession. The 
complacency of those last-century mothers whose 
daim to knowledge was backed by such proud boasts 
as that they had borne twelve children and buried ten 
of them would, nowadays, be hard to sustain. Con- 
scious physical care, based on scientific rules, has 
halved our infant death-rate. Whether a correspond- 
ing reduction in what we may call psycho-morbidity 
tate might be effected by the deliberate application of 
parallel psychologic knowledge is an_ interesting 
speculation. That the conditions of modern life, 
especially since small families became the rule, are 
sufficiently different from those of primitive life to 
make the parental instincts and practices adapted to 
those times no longer adequate or trustworthy, must be 
admitted. And, although in this country the manage- 
ment of children, based on traditional rules, is often 
sound enough (things are evidently less satisfactory 
in America), no one can contemplate the wide pre- 
valence of neurotic and neurasthenic manifestations 
without becoming convinced that we can ho longer 
afford to leave the psychologic care of childhood to 
“nature ’’—which generally is only a pseudonym for 
ignorance and slackness. 

The experiments and observations of Pavlov, and 
the revolutionary conclusions which seem to follow 
from them, will almost certainly change the whole 
face of psychology. We do know that, just as the 
flow of saliva from a dog’s parotid can, after a while, 
be invariably induced by the mere ringing of a bell 
which over a period of time has been rung coincidently 
with the presentation of food, so may other 
response habits, where biologically irrelevant stimuli 
have been substituted (after repeated coincidence with 
the normal excitants) can be built up in animals and 
children alike. By an extension of the same process 
of education, both inborn responses and conditioned 
fesponses can be de-conditioned or ‘‘ cured.” Thus, 

g the war, dogs were trained for service in the 
front trenches by repeatedly giving them their meals 
while bombs were being exploded near them. Explo- 
sions thus came to mean for them feeding-time rather 

occasions for fear. It is Professor Watson’s 
contention that the whole of our mental and emotional 
habits are the consequences of deliberate or accidental 
conditioning, built up on the very few and very simple 
inate psychic responses of the newly-born infant. 
Wo criticisms suggest themselves. We need not 
take literally the author’s dogmatic statement that 
there are no instincts.” That, compared with those 
of many insects and birds, man’s inherited impulses 
are relatively vague and undefined, is of course true. 
But the manifestations and reactions of a newly-born 
t give a small idea of our total instinctive inheri- 
Specific impulses and instincts mature and 


manifest themselves only at such stages of our indi- 
vidual development as biological utility dictates ; and it 
would be as impossible from a study of the new-born 
infant to prophesy the instinctive tendencies of adoles- 
cence as it would be to foretell those of a butterfly 
from a study of its larval form. Nor can it be 
admitted that stroking of the skin, loud noises, with- 
drawal of support and repression of movement make 
up the total of environméntal influences innately pro- 
vocative of human emotional response. One would 
imagine that, to Professor Watson’s way of thinking, 
the social instinct, the mating instinct and the imita- 
tive and emulative faculties are mere whimsies of 
armchair dreamers. On the general principle, however, 
one must agree with the author that our new know- 
ledge of habit formation, of substitution-stimuli and of 
conditioned responses, has a profound bearing on the 
psychological care of youth. At the same time, it 
may reasonably be argued’ that, where the human and 
other environment is not abnormally unfavourable, 
nearly all conditioned responses accidentally established 
in infancy become de-conditioned or rationally con- 
firmed by further experience in the ordinary way of 
life. 

More serious is the doubt raised by Professor Wat- 
son’s failure to recognize the value of spontaneity in 
human relations—especially in the relation between 
parent and child. Scientific formalism is a useful tool ; 
but that robots would make the best fathers and 
mothers remains to be proved. There is an intimate 
connexion between spontaneity and truth; and 
the line between deliberate deceit and (however 
benevolently purposive) departures from natural 
expressions of feelings is a fine one. The spontaneous 
expression of spontaneous emotion plays a very much 
larger part in healthy spiritual and zsthetic develop- 
ment than is presumed in Professor Watson’s 


philosophy. 
QUAERO 


QUITE A PICTURE 
By Ivor BRowN 


HE guide-book, one of the large not-in-a-series 
kind that pretend to be something better and 
carry a pretentious cargo of ecclesiastical scholar- 
ship and bogus folk-lore, as it were a tour-conductor 
in bishop’s gaiters and don’s clothing, informed us that 
we should see ‘‘ a veritable Garden of Allah.’’ Why 
a Cornish cove should be thus Afric we could not 
imagine. Was it that the portentous author was in- 
toxicated by the proximity of the River Camel? Had 
Mr. Robert Hichens once occupied a region bungalow? 
Did the barrows on the cliff shelter decaying sheiks 
and were those earthworks raised by the Foreign 
Legion? We could not guess, but one thing jat 
least was manifest. When, in the bright sunshine 
and in the sweetly stinging air, we came down the 
rocky path, it was all as pretty as pretty could be. 
Nothing was in view but what was clean and gay 
and shining, like the seascapes you can buy in the 
picture-shops in the Strand. 

According to the Southern Railway we were view- 
ing ‘‘ The Atlantic Coast.” But the Atlantic sug- 
gests a long grey roll of waters and the sea here was 
only a dimpled placidity. So blue was the water that 
the isles of Greece might decently have sprung up 
through a submarine trap-door. Here should Alczus 
and Sappho burn and sing, remembering, however, 
that the natives are of the Methodist persuasion and 
that music, like golf, is not to be endured on Sundays, 
save it be hymn-tunes. A flask of Chian should have 
replaced the bottled beer which made the basket a 
burden. Those elder artists, of whose pictorial style 
Tadema was surely the Alma Mater, ought to have 
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bestrewn the cliff top with the baggage of their 
craft. For here was a perfect Academy picture of 
the time before the Cornish school began to berattle 
the critics and even woo the Daily Mail by suggest- 
ing the more substantial attributes of plain young 
women having their sleep out. 

Undoubtedly the thing was faultless in its lay-out 
and its colour-scheme. Had the elder painters held 
a roll-call of their raw material there would have been 
a rapid volley of ‘‘ Here, Sir,’”” from the cliff (cor- 
rectly beetling), from the sand (correctly golden), 
from the sea (correct alike in tint and in trans- 
lucency), from the rocks (correctly rugged and 
arranged), and from the lonely island-crag (correctly 
holding the centre of the back-stage, and being as 
sea-girt as sea-girt can be). Yes, it was exactly 
right for the good old school, of whose persons I am 
a deep respecter. I once knew a real artist—that is 
to say a man who lived by selling his paintings 
(without pulling strings in Fleet Street) instead of 
having a rowdy place in Chelsea and thriving on the 
family dividends. He was never paragraphed and 
always persistent. His ingredients of composition 
were obstinately tripartite, a bit of a mountain, a 
bit of a lake, and a tree in the foreground. Cumber- 
land served him richly ard, if it sometimes failed 
the anti-cyclonic nature of is colour-scheme, he was 
not to be bullied by that. His mind to him a kingdom 
was and his mind saw blue. Out of the blue he 
honourably reared a family of fourteen. 

Our Cornish cove would have been just the place 
for him. It was perfectly the picture. As I lay and 
gazed at all this peaceful beauty, I could only wonder 
what a really up-to-date artist would do about it. 
He might, he probably would, turn away in disgust. 
But suppose him under compulsion to paint the scene 
—what then? Here was life obedient to Oscar Wilde 
and imitating art as diligently as it could. But the 
art it was imitating was hopelessly old-fashioned. To 
be faithful to such a view could only mean turning 
out the stuff that huge Victorian canvases were made 
on, the efficient, marketable stuff of the ’nineties 
which grandees bought to cover the stupendous 
acreage of mansion walls. Naturally, no modern 
could tell the truth about so obvious a beauty, since 
it is now the first duty of a picture to avoid the pic- 
turesque. He would have to take up a punishing 
brush and teach Nature a lesson in brutality. If he 
dare not repeat, he could at least reject. Afraid to 
imitate he would have to impose. He could clamp 
on to all this pitiful tranquillity a vision from the 
world where starkness is all. Perhaps he could fling 
Euclid into Nature’s all too sweet a face. Might not 
the cliff be reduced to a sequence of rhomboids? 
After all, those familiar cattle drinking academically 
at eventide have long been compounded by Chelsea 
into a series of Oxo cubes. After the cows, the 
cliffs. Again, why see blue? Art can the multitudin- 
ous seas incarnadine, making the blue one red. Or 
yellow, as the mode demands. Where there’s a cry, 
there’s a hue. 

None the less the trouble remains for the artist of 
the present day who lacks stark inclinations that he 
cannot be gentle without going in danger of derision. 
If the theme be gentle, he must falsify or pass it by: 
let him distort or depart. The Cornish cove, seen on 
such a day of calm beneficence, seemed a hopeless 
task. The poster-artists of our time with their pre- 
posterous absurdities of local colour will paint you 
any grey old town as a peacock-city, twice as gay 
as Monte Carlo, and the railways would lure us to 
Shrimpton by painting that dingy group of lodging- 
houses as the purplest of romantic patches. But 
what is amusing on an urban hoarding has nothing 
to do with the truth, and I suppose that art should 
still be on some kind of nodding terms with reality. 
Accordingly, the artist confronted with the blatantly 
picturesque is in a devil of a fix. He can fake it 
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into some fashionable ugliness or he can funk it 
altogether. Or else, with sublime daring, he can 
admit that Nature does have its sentimental moods, 
its tranquillities, its caressing gestures, and its 
endings: then, having admitted, he can determine 5 
be true to the fact and make his picture picturesque, 
damning the consequences and willing to be convicted 
of the sin of chocolate-boxing. 

If he does so, he may have to wait awhile for fame 
But the rage for ruthlessness is probably as ephemeral 
as any other rage; the sun will not go down upon 
this wrath. In the meantime the poor man has sti 
a meek, unfashionable public; there are the 
goers who have been flocking for a year to see Vio. 
torian ‘ Marigold’ instead of hustling from ope 
crooks’ corner to the next and vowing no piece ty 
be supportable which does not have a cupboard jg 
every corner of the stage and a skeleton in 
cupboard. Lavender may be permitted to replace 
civet as the proper odour of entertainment and sweet 
and twenty be no longer pushed off stage by 
fast and fifty. Madrigals and moonshine will come 
again «nd poets will indite sonnets to their 
ladies’ lips instead of leaving it to German novelists 
to be eloquent about strumpets’ thighs. When the 
wheel turns it will not be utterly towards the false 
The cant of sweetness has been driven into exile by 
the rival cant of the sour and the stark. Both are 
unjust to life, which has more tempers than one. The 
Cornish cove has only to wait for a complex Atlantic 
depression to lose the tenderness which now it shows. 

But it can be tender and its tenderness is just as 
true as its power to terrorize. It can be placid and 
picturesque as well as grey and grand. While it 
basks, is it therefore to be banned? The temptation 
is to scoff at those Dartmoor sunsets in the Strand 
picture-shops, and I suppose that the technicians can 
prove them to be wretchedly executed. But the idea 
of them is not a lie. Dartmoor does greet the sun 
with purple and go to bed in a misty ecstasy of blue 
and grey. It does look sometimes like a place for 
lovers’ meetings. I have seen the great waste thus 
wearing its heart upon its sleeve, just as I have now 
seen the Atlantic miming the Mediterranean. I have 
groaned in my time against the creed that all is 
right with the world when thinking makes it so. I 
have declared war on the sweet serenities of story- 
telling and play-making. But one needs to be 
reminded that the thing does happen sometimes and 
that Nature can earn the initials R.A. When the 
Atlantic leads us back to Dicksee, a temporary sut- 
render becomes inevitable. On returning to 
I.shall view more kindly those picture-shops where 
all is blue. For I have seen Nature enormously suc- 
ceeding in being ‘‘ quite a picture.’ 


MR. PUNCH 
By J. B. PRIESTLEY 


O far this summer seems to have been passed 
S:: the shadow of Punch. There are four 

children in this house and they hardly evet 
think about anything but Punch—not the paper 
but the genuine puppet. He can be seen on the 
beach every morning and afternoon, and 4s 
often as they are allowed to, the children pay 
him a visit. They are for ever talking about 
him, discussing him as you or J might discuss 
Mr. Baldwin, though with more excitement. 
And nearly every evening, between tea and 
bedtime, they all act Punch. We seem to have 
rented a house in Punchdom. If I were © 
walk out one of these evenings and discover that 
the beach and promenade were crowded with 
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Punches, Judies, babies, clowns, policemen, 
headles, hangmen, comic boxers, and crocodiles, 
[should not be very surprised. The real people 
here are quite shadowy. The place is com- 
pletely dominated by these antique but energetic 
puppets. I have never seen the mayor of the 
town, but if I did see him and found that he had 
4 tremendous red nose, staring eyes, a cocked 
hat and a hump, I doubt if I should be startled. 
If the town clerk wears a frill in place of a 
collar, has red spots on his face, and calls him- 
gif Joey, I shall refuse to be astonished. Why, 
een the fishermen here have suspiciously 

eaky voices, and there is something curiously 
wooden about them. And those men who call 
gut as one passes, ‘‘ Obble-obble-obble on the 
motor-boat, sir,’’ or something like that, is 
there not something queer about them? 

The children, who had not met him before, 
fell at once, victims of his conquering cudgel. 
Last year’s pantomime could not compare with 
him. To tell the truth, they hardly laughed at 
all at the pantomime. Astonishingly nimble and 
industrious drolls tumbled about the stage, 
smashed crockery, threw flour and water at 
another, but all to no purpose. The children 
regarded them with wide, innocent eyes, into 
which there crept, after a time, a certain harden- 
ing of contempt. I laughed until the tears ran 
down my cheeks, especially at the man who, 
being told to count the cups and plates, promptly 
smashed them with a hammer, but the children 
hardly smiled. The eldest of them was simply 
indignant with the plate-smashing man; she 
said he was ‘‘ stupid ’’; she knew that that was 
no way to count plates. No, the pantomime 
was not a success. But the moment they saw 
Mr. Punch, they were enraptured. His 
performance was not a large and confusing 
affair, like the pantomime; it was small and 
delightful and, in its own fantastic way, sensible. 
I doubt if they had ever been told anything 
about Punch, but they understood him at a 
glance and he immediately took a place beside 
Red Riding-hood and the Three Bears. Indeed, 
he soon became more important, if only because 
you had only to go down to the beach to find 
him doing something, and perhaps something 
he had never done before. In one bound he 
became the most important person in the place, 
one to be discussed from every point of view. 
There was great talk in the nursery about 
“Mr. Punch’s house,’’ and I was consulted 
almost at once, for I am regarded there as an 
authority on what are called ‘‘ funnies.’’ The 
general impression seems to be that Punch and 
lare old friends—probably at school together. 
Ido my best to live up to this greatness that 
> rm thrust upon me, but it is very hard 


Punches differ, I suppose. We are lucky in 
ours here. He is a Punch of temperament. 
Thus, he will not come out at all until the 
younger members of the audience have shouted 
and at the very top of their voices too—that 

are ready and waiting. ‘‘Louder, louder!” 
Squeaks from the mysterious depths; and 
il the children yell away. But once he is out, 
You could not ask for a more free-and-easy 
ow. He is not one of your Punches who 
must go through the routine adventures with 


babies and hangmen and will not do anything 
else. No, our Punch likes to have fun with 
everybody. He is mischievous and he is also 
very conceited—*‘ That’s the way to do it,’’ he 
is always saying, like the artist he is—but he is 
the best playfellow in the world. His gusto is 
magnificent. He does not merely throw the baby 
out once, he throws it out any number of times. 
No sooner has it gone than he asks to have it 
back so that he can throw it out again. His 
fun with the Master is endless. (The Master is 
the man who stands at the side—when he is not 
going round with the hat.) He even steals the 
Master’s hat and throws a frying pan at him. 
He is fond of luring little boys to stand close 
to the stage, and then he likes to snatch their 
caps. If little girls come up, he insists upon 
kissing them—*‘ Kissee, kissee, kissee,’’ he 
squeaks shamelessly—and he always tells the 
Master that he wants to kiss all the bigger girls, 
who are standing at the back. This he is not 
allowed to do, so frequently he encourages a 
bout between two unusually ferocious boxers, 
who fight so long that both are tired out and 
are then knocked on the head very easily. At 
other times, he will give out prizes or sing songs 
that the children must repeat after him. How 
they shout when he asks them, as he always 
does, if they have seen the baby or the 
crocodile ! 

Some time ago there arrived at this house a 
large parcel, out of which came a Punch, a Judy 
with a particularly long, unpleasant face, a 
Baby that looked like a member of a German 
Youth movement, a beadle or other functionary 
with a three-cornered hat, a policeman with a red 
beard and a spiked helmet—a creature too exotic 
for our taste, and a Devil, horns and all. This 
was the best that the toy-shop (and Germany) 
could do for us in the matter of children’s Punch 
sets, and though there was no clown (a great 
loss), no crocodile, and no hangman, we managed 
very well. These puppets had not been with 
us a week, however, before Mr. Punch, this new 
little Mr. Punch, of course, not the real one on 
the beach, was lost. Search parties went out, 
but he was never found. He may have gone 
back to Germany; he may have run away with 
another and prettier Judy; he may have been 
frightened by the bigger Punch; we do not 
know what happened to him. Out of this 
catastrophe, however, I plucked the white flower of 
one ecstatic afternoon, during which I turned the 
Devil into Punch. I cut off his horns; I carved 
the face; I scraped off what was left of the old 
paint; then with a sixpenny box of colours 
from Woolworth’s I repainted the face, made a 
fine hat out of the corner of a stout foolscap 
envelope; and—behold !—the Devil was no more 
and Punch had come back again. Is there an 
allegory in this? 

And now my Punch gives a show, popping 
up from behind an armchair or settee and 
squeaking, ‘‘ That’s the way to do it,’’ at least 
once a day here. He throws things nearly as 
well as the proper Punch down on the beach. 
Indeed, he is rather too enthusiastic about 
throwing things. But a wonderful thing has 
happened—to him, to all of us. This needs the 
glory of italics and it shall have them. He has 
been recognized by the proper Mr, Punch. 
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Isn’t that amazing? But that is not all. Not 
only has our little Punch been recognized by 
his big brother, but so have all the four 
children. It happened one morning last week, 
and we were so excited afterwards that we could 
hardly eat our lunch. Somebody in this house 
must have guessed that something unusual was 
about to happen because the children were told 
that they could go and see Punch and take their 
own puppet with them, but that only makes it 
all the more mysterious. Mr. Punch-called up 
all the four children; he knew their names; he 
knew that one of them had been ill not long ago; 
and he knew that they had a little Punch of 
their own, and when he saw him, he was very 
pleased and proud, so that you could tell at once 
that our Punch really was a member of the 
family. 

If you should point out that we are over- 
doing this Punch business, I doubt if I should 
disagree with you. There can be too much 
Punchery. You are beginning to think that 
we are snobs, with our ‘‘ Punch this’ and 
‘* Punch that.’? I suppose we are. But—dash 
it all!—do you realize that we know him, that 
he has spoken to us? Has he ever spoken to 
you? No, I thought not. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


I The Editor of the Sarurpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 


SI Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach him on Tuesday. 


‘* LEAVE THE POLICE ALONE ” 


SIR,—Mr. A. P. Herbert draws attention in your 
columns to the action of two policemen as agents 
provocateurs in a case of alleged breach of licence. 
The magistrate, he informs us, dismissed the 
prosecutions. But who is going to dismiss the 
policemen and how will the public know whether 
the two policemen have been reprimanded or 
dismissed ? 

The offence is an offence against the public; it is 
as much an act of public indecency as drinking 
after hours, yet there is no legal redress. against 
policemen who act as agents provocateurs, though 
a comic situation would have arisen had the 
prosecutions been successful and the publican 
summoned the policeman for consuming his own 
liquor after hours. 

The kind of offence Mr. Herbert cites can now 
only be dealt with as a disciplinary matter inside 
the Metropolitan Police Force. And in the eyes of 
Scotland Yard wherein lies the breach of Giscipline? 
Presumably, the two policemen acted under instruc- 
tion or according to recognized conventions—just 
as did Inspector Collins. In the eyes of Scotland 
Yard their offence would be that they failed to make 
their case out properly, that they failed to trap the 
suspected publican. Apparently this was an error 
of a kind which Inspector Collins rarely committed. 
The public can be satisfied that these two policemen 
are not likely to be promoted as rapidly as Inspector 
Collins. One other thing seems likely. If the two 
policemen are appointed to do the same sort of 
work again they will be less likely to fail to gain 
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methods—according to instructions or according tp 
recognized conventions. 

Clearly there are offences which the police og 
commit against the public sense of decency, fg 
which the public has no legal redress, and fy 
which the police force itself is certainly not the mog 
competent body to take the necessary disciplinary 
action. The Royal Commission should conside 
how the public can be protected from the tyranny 
of its own police force. | 

I am, etc., 


R. G. Ranpan 
Gumber Farm, Slindon 


THE HOME SECRETARY AND HIS 
CONSTITUENTS 


SIR,—It is gratifying to note that the Hom 
Secretary is endeavouring to educate his constituents 
to their obligation as supporters to bear a greater 
financial responsibility. | Whether a rich man & 
otherwise, the principle that the candidate mys 
finance the local party is wrong; owing to this under. 
standing many a good man, but poor, can never 
be considered to play a part in public life. There is top 
much of the candidate and his agent conducting the 
affairs of the local association, with others holding 
merely nominal offices. Especially in the poorer 
districts do we find young candidates not always 
qualified in other respects nursing the working 
classes, but the backyards of Limehouse must have 
a closer contact than the Mayfair salons. 

The Conservative Party, notwithstanding speeches 
encouraging youth, still fail to realize that ability, 
conviction, experience, are far better than 
fostered by newspaper publicity. How often does 
the Conservative office offer to a promising young 
man a safe seat on the county council or in 
Parliament. Elderly magnates are preferred to 
struggling youth, who, though Unionists, may have 
borne like many a Socialist the hard fight against 
bad conditions. Sir William is indeed to bk 
congratulated if throughout the country stronger 
financial funds arise in the constituencies, by which the 
majority and not the few bear the heat of the day. 

I am, etc., 
‘* GALLOVIDIAN ” 


THE BY-ELECTIONS 


SIR,—In connexion with Statist’s article on the 
by-elections in your issue of August 4, I should like 
to point out that the contest in Leith did not result 
in a Socialist victory, and that Leith never has been 
represented by a Socialist member. The Liberal 
candidate, Mr. Ernest Brown, was returned by 4 
narrow majority over his Socialist opponent, with the 
Conservative a bad third: which, together with the 
fact that Leith is a traditionally Liberal constituency, 
suggests, I think, that it would be nearer the mark to 
speak of the intervention of a Conservative candidate, 
than of that of a Liberal, splitting the anti-Socialist 
vote. 

I am, etc., 
Wn, P. Fintay 

1 Largs Place, Leith 


THE DICTA OF MR. CLIVE BELL 


SIR,—Surely Mr. Clive Bell is substantially right. 
When the early Christians for moral reasons 
demolished the public baths at Rome and filled up the 
ground on which they stood with every imaginable 
sort of rubbish and filth, on which they subsequently 
erected basilice, they dealt a deadly blow to the cause 
of popular cleanliness. It is true, as may be see 


their ends, they will be more efficient in their 


from Boccaccio, that baths of a sort still persisted, but 
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on a much more modest scale, and these bagnios, as 
correspondent indicated, gradually fell into 
disrepute and disuse. Michelet was probably not far 
when, almost anticipating Mr. Clive Bell’s 
dictum, he described the Middle Ages as a thousand 
years without a bath. 

The renaissance of soap and water must have been 
a tardy affair. We all remember the story of a great 
lady (Lady Mary Montague?) in the reign of Anne, 
who, when someone criticized the state of her hands, 
intimated it was nothing to that of her nether 
extremities. | Possibly the increasing popularity of 


now available for all to inspect. It is steadily 
becoming the standard model for the whole country. 
What we have done other bodies also can do, and 
Mr. Dawber will have done useful work if he induces 
the motor industry to follow our example and seek the 
aid of the architect. 


and watering-places among the gout-ridden 
erations of the eighteenth century helped to revive 
and rehabilitate the bathing habit, and make us what 
we are to-day, the pioneers of personal cleanliness in 
Europe. 
I am, etc., 
CLOUDESLEY BRERETON 
Briningham House, Norfolk 


“ THE KING CAN DO NO WRONG ”’ 


SIR,—Mr. Poyntz Sanderson’s letter seems to 
suggest that the saying ‘‘The king can do no wrong”’ 
is limited in its application to politics, but this is 
certainly not always the case. Lord Birkenhead, 
when he was Attorney-General, quoted it as a 
recognized maxim of constitutional law, and as t 
expression of a purely legal concept I have no doubt 
it is unexceptionable. If, however, it is construed 
as equivalent to a statement that the Sovereign is not 
bound to observe the national law of the country over 
which he reigns, it might easily be held to justify 
those unfortunate attempts at personal government 
which cost King Charles I his throne and life. The 
fact is that the saying was closely connected with 
the medieval doctrine of the ‘‘ Divine Right of 
Kings,’’ which had its origin in primitive tradition, 
and was supported in later times by reference to the 
historical books of the Bible. 

These views are still entertained in some parts of 
the world, but in England at the present day they are 
generally regarded as an anachronism, as they are, 
I should suppose, by our own beloved King. It will 
be remembered that, a few years since, he quietly 
stepped down from the throne and, as an ordinary 
suitor, sought and obtained justice against a 


slanderer in one of his own courts, thereby setting an ° 


example of respect for the law which all his subjects 
would do well to imitate. 


I am, etc., 
WALTER CRICK 
Sussex Club, Eastbourne 


PRESERVING RURAL ENGLAND 
SIR,—In an address before the British Architects’ 


erence on the preservation of rural England, Mr. ° 


Guy Dawber lamented the fact that owners of wayside 
filling stations and petrol pumps had not seen fit to 
call in the architect to design suitable garages for 
them, and so to make these very necessary buildings 
pleasant, instead of unpleasant, to look upon. 

- As the British Poster Advertising Association, of 
which I have the honour to be president this year, has 
done precisely what the motor industry has not done, 
oo perhaps be allowed to supplement Mr. Dawber’s 


Holding, as it has long held, that the poster to be 
effective must be in the right place and in appropriate 
Surroundings, the Poster Association last year asked 
Sir Reginald Blomfield to design for it a hoarding 
which, while meeting the needs of the advertiser, 
Would itself be a thing of beauty. That hoarding is 


I am, etc., : 
James OwEN 
4 The Crescent, 


Mount Radford, Exeter 


TOTALISATOR OR TOTALISER? 


SIR,—The name of the machine, as Commander 
Kenworthy pointed out, should be ‘“‘ totaliser’’ and 
not ‘‘ totalisator ’’—a word, it seems, manufactured 
in America, where the ‘‘ monocles ” come from. 

The U.S.A., after their civil war, claimed eight 
hundred million pounds from us for moral and 
intellectual damages caused by our favouring the 
Southerners. Punch, while admitting the liability, 
settled the dispute by counter-claiming precisely the 
same damages against the Americans for introducing 
the word “‘ reliable’’ into our language. The ideal 
remedy would be to outlaw all Americanisms and 
have it out at Geneva. Unfortunately, the League 
exists to enable the strong countries to combine 
against the weak; so it only remains for our 
Exchequer, which puts three millions yearly betting 
profits into its satchel, to debit the U.S.A. with 
another three millions reparations for dumping the 
word totalisator on us. 


I am, etc., 


C. A. Knapp (Captain) 
Greece 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—128 
Ser sy HumsBert Wotre 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a poem of not more 
than thirty lines entitled ‘ Farewell to Explorers.’ 


B. Miss Elizabeth Bennett and Miss Becky Sharpe 
are introduced to each other and Sir Willoughby 
Patterne during Cowes Week. We offer a First 
Prize of One Guinea and a Second Prize of Half a 
Guinea for the conversation, which should not exceed 
300 words and must conclude with Becky’s 
acceptance and Eliza’s refusal of Sir Willoughby’s 
invitation to board his yacht. 


RULES 


i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 9 King 
Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week: LITERARY 128, 
or LITERARY 128s). 


ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper only. 
Pen-names may be employed if desired. 

iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of these 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on 
Monday, August 20, 1928. The results will be 
announced in the issue of August 25. 
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RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 126 
Set sy CLENNELL WILKINSON 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and 
a Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a list of the three 
most notable dreams recorded in literature or history 
~—notable, that is to say, for their literary merits, or 
for the effects they produced, or—best of all—for 
both. The three should be placed in order of merit. 


B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a poem in the 
manner of Robert Herrick, addressed by a modern 
swain to his flapper, Competitors should forget that 
Herrick was a parson, and think of him rather as an 
enthusiastic motor-cyclist, aged 22; while Julia 
smokes cigarettes and has an Eton crop. 


REPORT FROM MR. WILKINSON 


126a, I had not supposed that it would be necessary 
to define a dream; but I was evidently wrong. 
Bunyan’s ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ and Coleridge’s 
‘ Kubla Khan,’ suggested by many competitors, are 
not dreams within the meaning of the act. And the 
same may be said, without irreverence, of St. John’s 
writings on the island of Patmos. These things were 
not, strictly speaking, dreamt. Nor are visions 
dreams; nor Joan of Arc’s ‘‘ voices ’»—she would be 
insulted at the suggestion. Again, if ‘‘ the angel of 
the Lord appeared to Joseph in a dream,’’ we must 
assume that the angel was there; and that part of the 
dream (and it is the only part we know anything about) 
was therefore not a dream, but actuality. | Which 
disposes of an otherwise excellent list sent in by Miss 
Anderson. I know I am upon delicate ground, but I 
take my stand on the ordinary, common meaning of 
the word ‘‘dream,’’ which undoubtedly excludes 
apparitions. 

Now the dream of Cesar’s wife before his murder, 
suggested by Miss A. F, Stamper and others, was 
obviously a genuine dream, though not a very pretty 
one, and rather conspicuously unsuccessful in 
influencing the course of events. The dream of 
Eugene Aram (‘‘ Belfort’? and Duncan Marsh) is 
another good suggestion. Returning to the Bible, 
we obviously cannot exclude. Jacob’s ladder, nor 
Joseph’s dream about the stars. But St. Peter’s 
dream, at Jaffa, of a sheet full of animals let down 
from Heaven, seems less important; so does 
Pharaoh’s well-known dream. M. H. Tattersall 
sends in a well-considered list; but again I cannot 
admit ‘ Piers Plowman’ as a genuine dream. 

Bearing all these things in mind, I have no 
hesitation in suggesting that the first prize should be 
awarded to an anonymous competitor who sends 
neither name nor address (no doubt he will now remedy 
that deficiency), and the second to G. M. Graham, 
with my grateful thanks to him for introducing a 
lighter note. 


FIRST PRIZE 


. Jacob’s Ladder. 
2. The dream of Amyas Leigh in ‘ Westward Ho!’ 


3. The dream of Galen which decided him to study 
medicine. 


ANONYMOUS 


SECOND PRIZE 
Jacob’s dream. 
‘ Brushwood Boy ’—Kipling. 
I myself dreamt that I had won a prize in this 


competition. If, therefore, my dream comes 
true, it will pass into both history and literature. 


G. M. GraHam 
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1268. There were not very many entries for this 
competition ; but they were all good—if not brilliant_ 
and so close to a general common measure that 
who could not have done nearly so well myself, foun 
it both a difficult and a painful task to judge them 
Lester Ralph’s contribution may be a little lace 
ing in fervour (I cannot help suspecting that he 
would have preferred the seventeenth-century Julia), 
but it is so amusing and so delightfully effo Ms 
Herrick himself always was, that I think it 

to have first prize. And after much mental wrest] 
I have come to the conclusion that the second prix 
ought to be given not to ‘‘ F. H. M.”’ (who is 
good indeed), but to the even better effort g 
Arthur’ Braine-Hartnell. I should add thy 
Braine-Hartnell, fearing the censor, submitted another 
and more decorous version, but I did not find it half 
as good, 


FIRST PRIZE 


Bid me to sing, and I will chance 
Some Negroid melody ; 

Or bid me dance, and I will prance, 
If tightly held by thee. 


Bid me to drink, and I will drink 
Cocktails of potency 

Would make the hardiest toper shrink. 
Such drinks I’ll drink for thee. 


Bid me to kiss, and I will kiss 
Thy lip-stick quite away. 

Don’t bid me work; though even this 
I’d do for thee, some day. 


Bid me to drive thy sporting car, 
I’ll tread in ecstasy 

Upon the Juice, till near and far 
The police shall leap for thee. 


Let winds derange my Marcelled hair, 
My Plus-Fours flapping free, 
Three lines of serried spikes I’d dare, 
Or, crashing, die with thee. 
LesTER RALPH 


SECOND PRIZE 


When first I did on Julia stare, 
With her slim shape and boyish hair, 
I sighed : ‘‘ Now Nature, but to vex, 
Has made a Venus in my sex, 

And painted her with all her arts, 
But yet forgot her Woman’s parts; 
For sure (I said) this is a Boy, 

That I can love, but not enjoy.”’ 


But when she, with a blush, betrayed 
Her secret, that she was a maid, 
I bore her swiftly at my back 
Into the woods to play. Alack! 
She knew so little of that game, 
And showed me such a silly shame, 
That still I think she is a Boy, 
That I can love, but not enjoy. 
ARTHUR 


{ Subscribers who experience difficulty or delay ™ 
procuring copies of the SaTuRDAY REVIEW should com- 
municate with the Publisher, 9 King Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.2. 


{ Those who will be changing their ars 
temporarily owing to holidays should give 
Publisher due warning. 
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BACK NUMBERS—LXXXV 


ARY SHELLEY is among those writers who, 
supposed to be known to everyone, are in fact 
known, except by the title of a single book, 
ip very few indeed. ‘ Frankenstein ’ is proverbial, 
jut how many of those who cite it have given any 
ht to its author except in her capacity as 
Sheliey’s wife? My own respect for her dates from 
the time I became acquainted with her edition of 
Shelley, whose poetry, naturally enough, came to a 
thirty odd years ago in such later editions as 
W. M. Rossetti’s, so that the value of her imperfect 
but inspired work on it was long hidden from him. 
Then, in desultory reading, I came on the ‘ Shelley 
Wemorials,’ edited by Lady Shelley, and designed to 
correct and supplement the incomplete and unsatis- 
factory life of the poet by Thomas Jefferson Hogg, 
but perhaps to be valued rather for what they tell us 
of Mrs. Shelley. I have been at the pains to look up 
the notice of that volume in the SatrurDay REvIEw, 
$59, and am glad to find the reviewer was alive to 
the quality of her journal. 


* 
* * 


Leave out of account the great confessions, and 
there is little to set for natural pathos beside her record 
of what she felt, after Shelley’s death, in talking to 
Byron. Leigh Hunt, she says, she had very often 
heard in conversation when Shelley was absent; other 
friends, Peacock among them, she thinks she could 
hear without being incessantly reminded of Shelley. 
But the voice of Byron! ‘‘ I have been accustomed, 
when hearing it, to listen and to speak little; another 
wice, not mine, ever replied—a voice whose strings 
we broken. . . . [Byron’s] voice—a peculiar one— 
is engraved on my memory with other sounds and 
objects from which it can never dissociate itself. . . . 
When [Byron] speaks and Shelley does not answer, 
itis as thunder without rain. . . . When in company 
with [Byron] I can never cease for a second to have 
Shelley in my heart and brain . . . until, if tears do 
not relieve me, the hysterical feeling, analogous to 
that which the murmur of the sea gives me, presses 
painfully upon me.”’ 

* 
* * 


Mary Shelley seems the more admirable the more 
me thinks of her preposterous upbringing. Her 
mother she had lost almost immediately after her 
birth; her father, fond enough of her, was an absurd 
ind rather despicable doctrinaire with a frigid manner ; 
md Mrs. Clairmont, soon brought on the scene, was 
m ill-balanced, rather vulgar person, with that third- 
tate cleverness which effectually prevents its possessor 
fom even guessing that there is anything beyond 
vhat it immediately discovers in a person. As for 
tducation, Godwin said sublimely that he had not 
kisure enough ‘‘to reduce modern theories of 
tducation to practice.” But by fifteen she had an 
atraordinary amount of miscellaneous reading, and 
Was giving evidence of much independence of thought. 
She was, if I remember, just about seventeen when 
the met Shelley, and in less than three months she 
lad left England with him. The rest, till Shelley’s 
teath, is a story told and retold in minute detail. 


* 
* * 


Of what she wrote in the studious years with 
Shelley’s influence strong on her, and indeed of all 

work, ‘ Frankenstein’ is much the most 
tonsiderable achievement. ‘ The Last Man,’ which 
Mmoyed Sir Timothy Shelley by nothing worse than 


its title, and caused her allowance to be temporarily 
stopped, is looked at by Shelley students for the 
portrait of Shelley, there called Adrian, and 
‘ Lodore’ because it is an autobiography with a 
portrait of Harriet and a sketch of Emilia Viviani. 
There is said to be some merit in at least the 
Italian chapters of her ‘ Rambles,’ but I know 
nothing of the book. Trelawney’s spirited auto- 
biography presumably owes something to her 
editorial labours on the great old pirate’s style, and 
she wrote him an appropriate letter in declining to 
marry him—‘‘ You belong to womenkind in general, 
and Mary Shelley will never be yours.” Of hack- 
work, done in her gallant and successful effort to 
give Shelley’s son a good education, it is needless 
to speak. There remains the edition of Shelley, 
long delayed by family opposition, done at last 
unequally, but with certain notes which can never be 
overvalued. 


* 
* * 


In early years Mary worshipped the memory, or, 
rather, the reputation, of her mother, Mary 
Woolstonecraft Godwin; in later years she was 
plagued by those who wished her to emulate that 
mother. With her usual good sense, she declined. 
**T am not a person of opinions.’’ She respected 
those who were persons of opinions, because her 
parents and Shelley had been. But for herself 
she would not join in agitations to advance the cause 
of women. ‘*Though many things want great 
amendment, I can by no means go so far as my 
friends would have me.’’ Proud of being her 
mother’s daughter, she was yet prouder of having 
been Shelley’s wife; but she would not play up to 
conventional expectations of either part. 


* 
* * 


Mrs. Shelley, it is to be feared, did not see herself 


as a representative woman, a leader of causes, a - 


person with a mission. A great deal of her work was 
done simply because she had a son to bring up and a 
very stingy allowance from her father-in-law; and it 
is not easy to dress her up for any part. But it was 
a very exceptional woman who understood Shelley. 
** You have not understood my simplicity,’’ Verlaine 
musically lamented to his wife after adventures with 
Rimbaud and much squalid vagabondage. Shelley 
has his one cryptic complaint, but Mary had under- 
stood and stood much. There had been the invitation 
to Harriet to join Mary and himself, a proposal of 
almost inconceivable innocence and indecency. There 
had been the invitation to Emilia Viviani to prove to 
Mary that the division is not the diminution of love. 
In his own explanation, one is always in love with 
someone; that is, if one is Shelley. He was an 
Ixion; his aspiration, in his own words, was “ to 
nurse the image of unfelt caresses,’’ and go no further. 
But the innocence, for any woman with less intelligence 
in love than Mary, would have been the chief cause of 
exasperation. 
* 


* * 


She did not succeed in explaining Shelley to her 
generation, but after helping him to live so many of 
his poems she produced an edition of them that must 
always have a peculiar value. Editing in the modern 
sense had not been invented then, and she left much 
for her successors to do. But there, in those too 
scanty notes, are some of the secrets of Shelley’s 
ambition, and certain old-fashioned, feminine tricks of 
expression must not blind us to the importance of her 
fragmentary comments. Stet. 
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REVIEWS 
ORIGINS 


By EpwarD SHANKS 


In the Beginning. By G. Elliot Smith. Pots 
and Pans. By H. S. Harrison. ‘ The 
Beginnings of Things’ Series. Howe. 
2s. 6d. each, 


HIS series is of a somewhat unusual character, 
since each volume in it is designed to make a 
contribution towards the establishment of one general 
argument. It is based, says its General Editor: 
On the acceptance of the principle of the diffusion of 
culture. In my second chapter I describe the opposition to 
this principle and give the main reasons for accepting it. 
But the case for diffusion will only be fully realized when the 
series is complete, by the piling up of\ evidence drawn from 
every subject and from every quarter of the globe. 
This is obviously a fundamental question in anthro- 
pology and, what is more, in any general considera- 
tion of the nature of man. If man is left to himself 
in reasonably favourable surroundings, will he, by 
no matter what slow degrees, gradually build up a 
culture for himself? Has he done this spontaneously 
and independently in different parts of the world? 
Or are we to suppose that in one centre, and in one 
only, there occurred that accidental discovery on 
which all the subsequent developments of civilization 
have been based? 

To this Professor Elliot Smith and his friends pro- 
vide an explicit answer : 

From the evidence at our disposal there seems to be little 
doubt that the presence of an abundant crop of barley on the 
banks of the Nile in Upper Egypt was the predisposing factor 
in creating the vast revolution in the affairs of mankind which 
prepared the way for the creation of civilization. At a time 
which we may tentatively estimate at 4000 B.c., the people 
who appreciated the fortunate chance which provided them 
with this abundant and ready-made supply of food adopted a 
settled mode of life. It was, however, not so much the 
abandonment of the roving life of the nomad that lent 
importance to this departure, as the fact that these people of 
Upper Egypt were, by their dependence upon the barley crop, 
anchored to a particular locality rich in suggestive factors. 

The Egyptians had, for example, their river, which 
not only served them as a means of communication 
and so made it easy for them to unite their scattered 
settlements in the first approach to a polity, but also 
taught them the use of ships and made them the 
earliest explorers and traders by sea. 


The general argument for the diffusion of culture 
runs, as I understand it, like this. Primitive man, as 
we know him in the present and as we may deduce 
‘him in the past, is profoundly uninventive. Anthro- 
pology has her fashions no less than other sciences 
and the Arunta of Australia are just now all the rage, 
owing to Sir Baldwin Spencer’s recent book on them. 
Well, the Arunta have not even thought of storing 
food, but eat to repletion when food is available and 
do without it when it is not. (So, I would observe 
in passing, do many children with their sweets, though 
the idea of saving some for a leaner day is not 
unknown to them: storing is not really a thing that 
has only to be thought of to be done.) Other Aus- 
tralian natives, though they feel the cold and grate- 
fully make use of European blankets, never think 
of using for coverings the skins of animals which 
nevertheless they use as drums. Man in the natural 
state can invent nothing for himself, but can only 
take advantage of the hints accidentally given him 
by nature, and these hints may lie under his eyes 
hundreds of thousands of times before some other 
accident leads him to make use of them. But when 
he has succeeded in learning from one hint, he is 
quicker to see the significance of the next, and this 


for two reasons. One is that the adoption of i 
first has widened his life and given him more jg 
or more settled habits. The other is that the meni 
effort involved has by so much improved his reago. 
ing powers. Culture therefore proceeds with 
tinual acceleration, and it follows that the 
which is lucky or wise enough to take the first 
will be not only ahead of, but also moving fast 
than, its neighbours and will soon arrive at the pj 
when it is able to impose its influence on them, Thy 
influence will leave the most distinct traces in th 
most primitive layers of the derivative cultures thy 
set up, in religious symbolism, methods of burg 
architecture, and the like. 

It is, of course, possible to carry this theory 
extremes and some of its adherents do. They cay 
hardly be blamed, for there is something a little ay, 
inspiring in the thought of the Egyptians, the onl 
civilized people in the world, traversing its circum. 
ference and leaving behind them, in Yucatan as jp 
Britain, a memory of godlike creatures and some use gf 
their marvellous arts. Professor Elliot Smith, 
he ascribes to them a great deal of direct influence 
on account of their early mastery of seafaring, js 
not haunted by this romantic vision. _He sees them 
rather as the starting-point of a great game of 
Russian scandal, their discoveries being passed 
from one tribe to another and, no doubt, often mod. 
fied and sometimes degraded in the process. 

All this is, on the face of it, highly convincing, but 
we ought not to forget how much of its basis con 
sists of purely a priori reasoning. Egypt has the air 
of being the place where settled habits of life and 
civilization would be most likely to start. But the 
origin of agriculture is not so much a question decided 
beyond all doubt as Professor Elliot Smith would have 
us believe. The precise nature of the grain found 
in the stomachs of pre-Dynastic mummies, and even 
of stored grain found in Egypt and elsewhere, is 
still a subject of dispute. Some authorities incline 
to the view that agriculture was first practised in 
Mesopotamia and, if so, there is at least a poss 
bility that it had an independent origin in Egypt 
If I understand Professor Elliot Smith’s theory 
aright, it could not possibly allow to the peoples of 
Mesopotamia any greater credit than that of being 
the earliest and most productive pupils of the 
Egyptians. But if the cultivation of grain did aris 
simultaneously, or nearly so, in both regions, then 
the theory has received a serious blow. If there wert 
two independent centres of culture, then why nota 
dozen? What is hardest to believe is that the 
American civilizations had their first impulse from 
the Old World and yet never received thence the 
invention of the wheel. This does seem to point t0 
an indigenous development moving on its own lines. 

But, though the theory of the diffusion of culture, 
with all its attractiveness, will probably have to admit 
complicating qualifications, yet this attempt to prt 
sent all the evidence for it in a series of mr volumes 
has great advantages. The common goal to wil 
all the authors “ working lends life and direction 
to their books and aids them in setting out their 
material. These two specimens are lucid, 
and highly stimulating to thought. 


ANOTHER HORN BOOK 


Harold the Webbed. By Aloysius se 
Edited by Ethelreda Lewis. Cape. 75. ™ 


PPARENTLY this is not quite a swan-song 
Ame Lewis has still one more ‘ Horn book, 
as she puts it, up her sleeve. But after that we may 
expect no more. Aloysius has tasted the sweets 
victory, he knows what it feels like to be a 
seller,” and he is now illustrating in his own pers? 
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the truth of the ancient saying that it requires more 
jiterary virtue to bear good fortune than ill. Or so 
his editor would seem to suggest. Mrs. Lewis says: 
“ With the departure of Aloysius Horn. to England in 
ber last I was no longer able to guard him 
inst those swift and subtle influences of fame and 
suecess which may be destructive of poise and an ingen- 
yous sincerity.” They ‘‘ may be,” of course; and no 
doubt Mrs. Lewis understands the danger better than 
we do; but looking at the question between these two 
a safe distance, we cannot feel quite so sure. 
That visit to England may, yet turn out to have been 
blessing in disguise. 

Two things happened as a result of the visit. In 
the first place, it was proved that there really was an 
Aloysius Horn—not a myth, nor even a lay-figure, but 
a man who talked not unlike Mrs, Lewis said he 
wrote, and who could not have been a negligible factor 
in any collaboration. That silenced the doubters, and 
was all to Mrs. Lewis’s advantage. In the second 

Aloysius Horn—it seems an impertinence to call 
him ‘Mr, Horn’’—learnt something about books. He 
may even have read his own. He maintains here 
again that it is ‘‘ better to make books than to read 
them ’’—easier too, for some people, though he him- 
self would have been nowhere without Lingard—but 
he must, at any rate, have discovered something about 
the length of them. He must have realized, for 
instance, that his own contribution to this present 
yolume is barely enough for a short story in a maga- 
zine. And it is unlikely that he will ever again con- 
gent to make so brief a contribution, leaving Mrs. 
Lewis to fill out the rest of the space with her ‘‘conver- 
sations.” Mrs. Lewis deplores this. We are not so 
sure. It would, at any, rate, be an interesting, experi- 
ment to buy our Aloysius ‘‘ neat.” After all, ‘‘a 
feller always writes better when he knows someone’s 
going to read his ideas: oblivion’s what silences the 


The story of ‘ Harold the Webbed’ makes an 
excellent yarn—so good that we should have liked it 
to be five times the length. It tells of a party of 
young Vikings, sons of a Norse colony in Lancashire 
—‘ aye, Lancashire !”—who stole one of their fathers’ 
boats and sailed all round the west coast till they 
came to south Britain, and there encountered Cesar’s 
fleet at sea, on its way to invade this island. They 
were all expert shots with the bow, and they were 
led by young Harold, called ‘‘ the webbed ”’ : 

What’s that, Ma’am? Web-foot? Why, sure. Isn’t my 
own cousin, Martin W——, a web-foot? Feet and hands 
too.... It’s one of the luckiest things for a Lancashire 
man to be webbed like a viking. I know one or two families 
where there are fine ladies ’re webbed too. They can’t pull 
their gloves on properly nor play the piano, but they’re grand 
in the water. 

It is impossible to believe that Mrs. Lewis thought of 
that. As a matter of fact there is less editing here 
than in the previous book. When Mrs. Lewis, does 
intrude, it is to ask what Aloysius Horn means when he 
tefers to the old joke in the Phil May drawing of a 
“Scotch and polly "—a point on which almost any 
male inhabitant of Johannesburg could surely have 
enlightened her. These references—there are several 
—to Phil May, and London in the ‘“‘ earlies,” when 
Aloysius Horn was apparently employed as a junior 
detective at Scotland Yard, are a new and amusing 
feature of his writings. ‘‘ In London,” he says, 
“there’s kind hearts in every street. 'Tis that makes 
you want to go back and risk the dirty skies.” There 
was Evans’s cowyard, where he and Albert Chevalier 
and Phil May would sleep free of charge when they 
Were “‘ broke.” It belonged to ‘‘ Jack Kipling o’ 
Walworth,’’ who kept a fried-fish shop not far from 
Nobby Clarke’s, the hat shop near Lambeth Palace, 
immortalized in the comic song : 

Where did you get that hat? 

Where did you get that tile? 

Isn’t it a nobby one? 

It’s just the proper style. 


And according to Aloysius Horn, ‘‘ May and 
Chevalier,’”” when they had no money for their supper, 
would go out into the streets with a man who had a 
dancing bear and ‘‘ make it do fierce antics beyond 
the bounds of what a dancing bear should do,” until 
the women and children grew frightened and they 
were paid to take it away. Phil May must have been 
very young at the time. However, this is not serious 
history; it is more “‘ fiction based on realities,” as 
Aloysius Horn would say. It does not really matter 
tuppence who wrote these books or how, or what 
degree of accuracy is to be found in those portions of 
them which are represented as reminiscences. They 
have a special character of their own which enables 
them to soar above all such paltry considerations. 
This new volume leaves us with only one definite and 
urgent impression—that if Mrs. Lewis has any more 
to come she should produce them without delay. 


A VARIETY OF THINGS 


A Variety of Things. By Max Beerbohm. 
(Collected Edition.) Heinemann. 21s. 


HE announcement of a collected edition of Mr. 

Beerbohm’s works in twelve volumes was made 
in 1921, and in that year seven of these volumes 
were issued to subscribers: two others, containing 
dramatic criticism reprinted from the Saturpay 
Review followed a few years later, and now the 
patience of the survivors (one might almost say) of 
those who originaliy subscribed is rewarded by Volume 
No. 10. It should not be necessary to say that it was 
worth waiting for; but of the 750 fortunate persons 
who own the set so far as it has been published, 
many will regret the lack of foresight which allowed 
them to remove the dust covers. A collected edition 
of which the early volumes look shabby seems some- 
how less collected than it ought, and, for the price— 
a guinea each—the different-coloured bindings (which 
were insisted upon by the author), though adequate, 
are not of very high quality. 

‘A Variety of Things,’ unlike the earlier volumes, 
contains a good deal that has not been published 
before; as, for example, the long opening story ‘ The 
Dreadful Dragon of Hay Hill.’ Other items include 
our old delightful friend, ‘ The Happy Hypocrite,’ 
originally published in 1896, ‘ Yai and the Moon,’ and 
‘ The Story of the Small Boy and the Barley Sugar ’ 
(1897); a little play, ‘ A Social Success,’ produced by 
George Alexander in 1913; ‘ The Spirit of Caricature ’ 
(1901); an essay and a story of 1922 and 1927 
respectively, and an obituary essay on Aubrey 
Beardsley (1898), which has much more than the 
merely ‘* documentary value’’ that in a note Mr. 
Beerbohm modestly claims for it. 

Of this rich variety, ranging from youthful impu- 
dence to mellowed and mature wisdom, it is difficult 
to pick out especial preferences. ‘ Not That I Would 
Boast ’ is lovely fooling; ‘ T. Fenning Dodworth ’ is 
a classic study of a classic bore. The essay on Cari- 
cature, rejected from an earlier volume because ‘“‘ it 
seemed to me rather self-assertive,’’ cries as loudly 
for honourable mention as for a little restatement. His 
definition of the most perfect caricature, ‘‘. . . that 
which, on a small surface, with the simplest means, 
most accurately exaggerates, to the highest point, 
the peculiarities of a human being, at his most char- 
acteristic moment, in the most beautiful manner,’’ is 
highly provocative, most justly describes much of 
Max’s own work in this kind, and really needs no 
apology from him as coming from ‘‘ a much younger 
man.”’ 

The first place in the present volume is occupied by 
‘The Dreadful Dragon,’ a long and very beautiful 
story which, though it could have been written by no 
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one else, is strangely unlike anything that Mr. Beer- 
bohm has given us hitherto. To suggest the bare 
bones of the tale—the actual dragon, breathing fire, 
that lay on the top of Hay. Hill and harried the primi- 
tive community forty-one thousand years ago, when 
Berkeley Square ‘‘ had no squareness,’’ conveys very 
little, and the obvious burden of allegory does not 
weigh upon the reader, It almost seems as though 
Mr. -Beerbohm, with much suavity and moderation, 
had, in a mood induced by perfect eupepsia, tried to 
dramatize a certain famous declamatory passage in 
Lord Balfour’s ‘ The Foundations of Belief.’ It is 
only with a kind of high courage that an author 
records the fact that ‘‘ immortal love ’’ and noble 
endeavour shall be some day as though they had 
never been, and this demands a _ corresponding 
courage from the serious reader. ‘‘ It is not in the 
nature of things that anything—except the nature 
of things—should last.” 

It is difficult to avoid a rather odious comparison of 
this story with ‘ The Happy Hypocrite’; odious, 
because the reader will have to choose between some- 
thing like disloyalty to his old and very dear friend, 
Lord George Hell, and an almost-disappointment with 
a company of new but long-looked-for acquaintances. 
And that almost-disappointment will win. However 
dreadful the dragon, never can he scorch the grass 
upon which rolled the buns of Jenny Mere; and little 
Mr. Aineas, the mask-maker of Bond Street, will be 
ousted from no one’s affection by the cunning Shib. 

It is not, perhaps, for the surprises he has pre- 
pared that we anxiously await the all too rare con- 
tributions of Mr. Max Beerbohm to letters: it is, 
probably with less justice, for his verbal felicities, 
his wit, and his peculiar and personal use of collo- 
quialism. We are delighted by the girl who was 
** conscious that she . . . was rather perfect,’’ in the 
organizer ‘bristling with precedents,’’ or the 
deliberate cacophony of ‘‘ never-failing sonorous- 
nesses,”’ which last recalls an analogous and equally 
intentional awkwardness from ‘ Enoch Soames.’ 
Exquisite miniature parodies of Henry Irving, Steven- 
son, Meredith, and Coventry Patmore, in imaginary 
letters, serve to remind us of the sustained brilliance 
of ‘A Christmas Garland.’ Of Venice. he tells us: 
‘* Power came to her. An accident! Power fell 
away from her. What matter? The rose had but 
lost its thorns.’’ And later he adds: ‘‘ To one who 
has known and loved a place in past years, even 
improvements are offensive.’’ 

The idea of ‘ A Social Success’ centres round the 
shifts an extremely popular young man is put to in 
order to get a little peace—‘‘ tranquillity, independ- 
ence, quiet fun. Books. Pipes.’? He cheats at cards 
and is at pains to be caught doing so; but all to no 
purpose, for the man who called him a scoundrel 
presently returns to apologize, and a duchess wants 
to marry him. He cannot escape. (It is, indeed, a 
wonder that he did not think, instead, of retiring to 
the South of Europe.) ‘The Guerdon,’ which 
Mr. Beerbohm tells us was piratically published 
‘‘with my name and without my knowledge ’”’ 
in America, is an essay in the manner of 
Henry James, written when the Order of Merit 
was to be conferred on him. Through a fog of 
characteristic qualifications, the reader perceives that 
further and thicker fog in which authority may have 
been supposed to descry, dimly enough, the author 
in question. 

This volume is, therefore, a fritto misto represent- 
ing Mr. Max Beerbohm in all his (known) moods— 
in fantasy, flippancy, parody, gravity, and mock- 
gravity; and for this reason it is, perhaps, if we 
regard it literally as a binding together of 353 pages, 
the most valuable book that up to the present time 
bears his name. 


B. L. 


Ir August 1933 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE IRISH 
FREE STATE 


The Irish Free State 1922-27. By Denis Gwyng, 
Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 


my HE occasion for the writing of this book was th 
entry of the Republican deputies into Dail Eireany 
last year. The action ‘‘ marked the end of the 
stage in the evolution of the Irish Free State.” Prop. 
ably this is true, though, as should be remem 
there are outside the ranks of Fianna Fail (th, 
Republican parliamentary party) extremists who yij 
probably become much more powerful as soon as Mr. 
De Valera is entrusted with the reins of Government 
Other reasons have encouraged Mr. Gwynn to unde. 
take his survey, notably the fact that annual 

from Government Departments are again coming tp 
hand, after a long lapse due to the ‘* disturbance,” 

These reports have served Mr. Gwynn well, Hp 
has no original comment to make on Free State policy, 
and, on questions of general principle, takes fg 
granted the reader’s agreement with his own rather 
colourless liberalism. But as a compendium of facts, 
hitherto not easily accessible, his book is a useful one, 
The earlier chapters describe dominion status as a 
theory and in its Irish workings. Under the head 
‘ Founding a New State’ accounts are given of the 
Irish judiciary and police, the army, the budgets and 
soon. The third part of the book, replete with statis. 
tical information, is mainly economic, and summarizes 
such subjects as the Shannon electricity project, the 
fiscal position and conditions in agriculture and 
industry. 

‘* That the Government should have faced and over. 
come so many difficulties, and such a combinatien of 
prolonged discouragement is,’’ says Mr. Gwynn, “ an 
achievement which completely vindicates the long 
struggle for Irish self-government.” The discourage 
ments have certainly been prolonged ; but it is perhaps 
a question whether the difficulties, other than that of 
putting down open rebellion, have been overcome, or 
even faced. Clearly Home Rule idealism has not been 
realized. Prosperity and content are not greater than 
under the British regime. Ireland is not ‘‘ a nation,” 
but only twenty-six counties called a Free State. Mr. 
Gwynn in his comments on the Treaty might have 
drawn attention to that unhappy title. Perhaps the 
loss of the very name of Ireland partly excuses the pas- 
sive disloyalty and rancid criticisms—worse than active 
rebellion—with which Mr. Cosgrave and his colleagues 
have had to contend from their own people. 

Mr. Gwynn rightly praises the courage of the young 
and inexperienced Government, their activity, and their 
will to efficiency. But activity and efficiency do not 
constitute a policy. There is the Irish language, of 
course. In this matter the ideology of Sinn Fein has 
been indulged to the full. But on such subjects as Irish 
relations with the British Empire and the Six Counties, 
Defence and the Army, and the closely connected issue 
of Free Trade or Protection, the Government do not 
seem to possess any clear and distinct ideas, or, to be 
blessed with intuition. Their only notion is to watch 
what each day may bring forth, and to act accordingly. 
Mr. Gwynn gives abstracts of important debates in the 
Dail on the Imperial relationship, on the purpose of an 
Irish Army, on Free Trade; and one sees from 
how general principles and ideals have been abandoned 
in favour of purely experimental methods. A contro 
versial subject is touched on in the chapter on treat 
ment of minorities. Here Mr. Gwynn describes 
fate of ex-Servicemen and Southern Unionists in the 
Free State; and we think he is right in saying 
most of the accusations of unfairness on the part of 
the Government towards the former class have been 
founded on misunderstandings.. The ex-Servicemem 
are a large body in Ireland drawn from all sources; 
and to identify them with loyalists as Lord Carson, fot 
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ple, does, is an error. In regard to loyalists 
, Mr. Gwynn can show that in practical matters 
no one in Ireland has been penalized by Government for 
his opinions, save perhaps by the programme of com- 
ry Irish in the schools. Though the sufferings of 
the loyalists in the anarchical period were exceptional, 
was due not so much to politics as to 
the fact that loyalists were taken to represent the pos- 
sessing and Conservative elements in Irish society. 
And except in the law against divorce (to which Mr. 
does not allude) the Irish Government have 
jven no preferential treatment to one religion. The 
tion of loyalist sentiment is another matter; such 
sentiment has certainly been completely ignored in the 
building up of the new State, as in the discard of all 
bols of a royalist or imperial nature from official 
life. In this respect Home Rule has justified pessimistic 
hecies of its former opponents that were not per- 
haps quite seriously meant. The sentimental grievance 
of the minority is a more important thing than Mr. 
Gwynn seems to realize; maybe, it must exist under 
Home Rule, as under the Union. The sentimental 
grievance of the majority could not be removed, but 
fo say so, and act accordingly, is to abandon tacitly 
the ideal of a genuine nationalism. 


GEORGE BORROW’S CRIMINAL 
TRIALS 


Celebrated Trials. By George Borrow. Edited 
by Edward Hale Bierstadt. 2 vols. Cape. 
50s. 


HE first literary work undertaken by George 

Borrow, after his arrival in London at the outset 
of his career, was the compilation of a collection of 
famous criminal trials. His interest in the subject of 
crime is, of course, well known; but it is doubtful 
whether most of his modern admirers are even aware 
that this particular work exists. There is, therefore, 
acertain interest in its revival. 

But we cannot share Mr. Bierstadt’s astonishment 
that it should have ‘‘ had to wait so long ’”’ to be 
“reprinted.’”” In the first place, it has not been 
“reprinted ’’ now, and probably never will be, 
because of its enormous bulk. Mr. Bierstadt has had 
to cut the collection down from over four hundred 
trials to thirty-three, in order to get it into two 
volumes. Borrow very properly gives full reports— 
where possible in the original language—and some 
of his introductions, too, are of considerable length. 
In the case of the trial of Charles I, for instance, he 
is not content to begin with a brief sketch of the 
King’s life in captivity, which he might have obtained 
from Herbert and other authorities, but instead launches 
forth into a disquisition upon the general political 
history of the reign and the causes of the Civil War. 
In dealing with Lord William Russell (of the Rye 
House Plot) he starts almost equally far from his 
subject. And in neither case do we get Borrow at 
his best—nor even a recognizable Borrow. We get 
a young man in a hurry. His publisher, says 
Mr. Bierstadt, expected Borrow to produce five fat 
Yolumes for a fee of fifty guineas, and that seems 
to explain a good deal. 

Nor has the editing any special distinction. To 
teturn to the trial of Charles I, the cuts here are 
often surprisingly clumsy. Borrow had before him 
the official report authorized by the Parliamentary 
Government. It is not long, but he could not print 
tt all, probably because he had to make room for 
that introduction. But he leaves out some of the 


Most telling passages in this wonderfully dramatic 
tncounter, while including others which no one would 
have missed. There are also one or two quite 
unnecessary attempts to modernize the language. 

Yet, like all collections of great trials, the book 
makes fascinating reading. 


Here are Sir Walter 


Raleigh, Mary Queen of Scots, Marie Antoinette, 
Jack Sheppard, Dick Turpin, Thurtle and Hunt and 
many other celebrities, all thrown together in varie- 
gated profusion. And it must be confessed that in 
some instances we are very much indebted to George 
Borrow, and to Mr. Bierstadt, for rescuing from 
oblivion cases which have been unaccountably omitted 
from similar collections in the past. A good example 
is the sad story of the Rev. James Hackman, who 
was desperately in love with the beautiful Miss Reay, 
and wrote her some remarkable love-letters, which 
have happily been preserved. But when she jilted 
him (this was in 1779) the half-frantic cleric went to 
Covent Garden and shot her dead as she left the 
opera-house. It is a singular case, well worth pre- 
serving. And it is pleasant to meet old friends again 
—to read, for instance, of that gallant ruffian Jack 
Sheppard, coolly eating oysters and drinking brandy 
in Drury Lane while the authorities searched for him 
high and low. On the other hand it is difficult to see 
why the merely disgusting case of Dr. Percy Jocelyn 
should have been included either in Borrow’s original 
four hundred or in this select thirty-three. 


HUNTING IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY 


The Gentleman’s Recreation. By Nicholas Cox. 
With a Preface by E. D. Cuming. The 
Cresset Press. 12s. 6d. 


HIS, the third reprint of books on country life 
issued by the Cresset Press, is among the most 
entertaining of works on the chase. Nicholas Cox was 
born about 1650; he first issued this book in 1674, 
when he was, according to the title page of the first 
edition, established ‘‘ over against Furnival’s Inn Gate 
in Holborn,” where he conducted business as pub- 
lisher and bookseller. ‘‘ When he began hunting,” 
says Mr. Cuming, ‘‘ and where he hunted is unknown. 
On these points his work sheds no light.’’ The pre- 
sent volume, which is a very full treatise on hunting, 
hunting terms, hounds and quarry, is taken from the 
fourth edition, of 1697. Mr. Cuming’s learned preface 
takes some of the wind out of poor Cox’s sails, who 
was, he remarks, a good sportsman but no naturalist. 
He explodes, for instance, Cox’s theory that the 
badger’s legs are longer on one side than on the other. 
Neither will he have it that ‘‘ The admirable Wit of 
the Squirrel appeareth (if it be true) in her swimming 
or passing over a River; for when Hunger constraineth 
her so to do, she seeks out some rind, or small bark 
of a tree, which she setteth upon the water, and then 
goeth into it, and holding up her Tail like a Sail, 
letteth the Wind drive her to the other side; and carry 
meat in their mouths to prevent famine whatsoever 
should befall them.”’ 
Cox has a pleasant, biblical style. ‘‘ It is a bold 
and audacious Beast,” he says of the ferret, and he 
thus describes the habits of the hart: 


The Hart is strangely amazed when he hears any one call, 
or whistle in his Fist; For trial of which, some seeing a Hart 
in the Plain in motion, have called after him, saying Ware, 
Ware, or Take heed; and thereupon have seen him instantly 
turn back, making some little stand. He heareth very per- 
fectly when his Head and Ears are erect; but heareth imper- 
fectly when he holdeth them down. When he is on foot, and 
not afraid, he wonders at everything he seeth and taketh 
pleasure to gaze at them. 


‘* Foxhunting,’’ says Cox, and it must be remem- 
bered that in his day it was strangely conducted, 
‘is very pleasant; for by reason of his strong hot 
scent he maketh an excellent Cry; And as his scent 
is hottest at hand, so it dies soonest.”” After which 
he makes the, in these days, shocking pronounce- 
ment: ‘‘ The Fox is taken with Hounds, Greyhounds, 
Terriers, Nets and Gins.”’ 
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The revolting cruelty of Cox’s methods of teaching 
terriers and young hounds—he advocates the 
cutting away of the lower jaw of fox or badger 
before setting terriers at it, and the removal of one 
foot of a deer, previously caught in nets, before releas- 
ing it and laying on his young hounds—was not, even 
in the seventeenth century, universal. Mr. Cuming 
refers us to Cockaine, who, writing eighty years before, 
had no recourse to these barbarous methods. 
Cockaine’s system was ‘‘ to couple a young hound 
to an old one that it might thus learn what was 
required of it.’ The frontispiece, a wonderful chart of 
Antient Hunting Noats,’” embellished with 
drawings of the ‘‘ Royall Hart,”’ ‘‘ The Stagg,” eic., 
is one of the best things in the book. 


THE NEW LOGIC 


The Technique of Controversy: Principles of 
Dynamic Logic. By Boris B. Bogoslovsky. 


Kegan Paul. 12s. 6d. 
VERYTHING is_ Evolution, Process, Move- 
ment now; our old ‘‘ ready-made,’’ discrete 


world has gone, and it is time our old Aristotelean 
logic, which belongs with it, went too. Such is the 
gist of Mr. Bogoslovsky’s contention. He points 
out that inquiry along traditional lines, if allowed 
to go beyond a certain point, always seems to land 
us in antinomy, paradox or contradiction. We can 
only conclude that our external world is both 
subjective and objective, that there are both identity 
and difference everywhere, that ‘‘ good’? has no 
meaning apart from ‘‘ bad’; but we are not quite 
comfortable about it. Mr. Bogoslovsky bids us be of 
good cheer. It is our ‘“ static’’ logic that is at 
fault, with its law of the Excluded Middle, ‘‘ A is 
either B or non-B, not both.’”? On the contrary, it 
always is both, says Mr. Bogoslovsky: Heracleitus 
with his Flux was right, and the Included Middle 
is the corner-stone of the new ‘‘ Dynamic ”’ logic, 
which is to correspond to present-day real and 
successful thinking, as done by the scientists and 
Professor Dewey. 

The trouble, as Mr. Bogoslovsky sees, is that ‘‘ A 
is both B and non-B” is useless if we have no 
answer to the question how much it is A and how 
much B. But we are to get one by constructing a 
continuum between the two ‘‘poles’’ B and non-B and 
assigning to any given case its ‘‘ quantitative 
index,’’ i.e., its position in the scale, and he gives 
an example of this procedure in determining the 
mentalness and physicalness of various activities, 
complete with figures and graphs. Apart from the 
difficulty of applying quantitative measurement to a 
great deal of experience (compare the ‘‘ hedonistic 
calculus,’’ which we nevertheless are always using 
in a kind of way), there is the objection that each 
man must make his own quantitative estimate, 
which is almost certain to differ from other people’s, 
so that no objectivity is possible; but this would not 
upset Mr. Bogoslovsky, as objectivity for him depends 
on the quality and quantity of the estimators. 

Here the essential difference between ‘‘ Static ”’ 
and ‘*‘ Dynamic ’’ Logic comes out. The old logic 
belongs, as Mr. Bogoslovsky says, to the contem- 
plative idea. The Laws of Thought were supposed 
to be also in some sort the Laws of Things, and 
took the form of statements about the Universe, 
He is only concerned to analyse actual ‘‘ successful ”’ 
thinking, and his formule only set out to describe 
the reasoning-process. In fact his object is practical. 


His logic is not trying to understand things but to 
** control environment ’’; it is, in his very words, a 
branch of engineering. 

The two logics are, therefore, to a great extent 
not so much in competition as at cross-purposes. 


It is significant that most of the problems whic, 
Mr. Bogoslovsky intends to exhibit the superiority g 
Dynamic Logic are posed in too crude a state fy, 
the application of the old logic, which in consequeng 
hardly gets a fair show. Of course its judgmens 
cannot be tied to the dictionary meaning of 4 
terms or divorced from the context, which gives the 
terms of reference—something not so very differey 
from Dynamic “ polarity.’ But, if it represents 
any degree the structure, either of reality or of oy 
minds, then, when our problems have been 
down to a certain degree of abstraction, it has, 
certain if limited use, once the limits agg 
metaphysical assumptions within which it works ay 
realized. 


HOUSEKEEPING OVERSEAS 


Malta and Cyprus. By Gladys Peto. Dent. 5 
The Cities of Australia. By Kathleen Ussher, 
Dent. 5s. 


HESE new volumes of the Outward Bounj 
Library are welcome as assisting dwellers in th 

homeland to form clear ideas of social conditions ip 
other parts of the Empire. The series aims at present. 
ing ‘‘ a vivid, accurate and absolutely up-to-date view 
of the life under post-war conditions in all parts of th 
British Empire. Every author is a writer of established 
reputation . . . who has lately made his or her hom 
in the country depicted; and the same requirement 
has been made of each artist.’’ Such a book as Miss 
Peto’s, with its intimate womanly sketches of the 
troubles and amusements of housekeeping in Malta 
and Cyprus, is a pleasant change from the narratives 
of hasty globe-trotters with which our shelves are apt 
to be overcrowded at certain seasons. We can 
pathize with her heart-felt groan: ‘‘ Of course, befor 
the war you could live in Malta for; almost nothing at 
all. Unfortunately the War Office heard about this, 
and it has never allowed itself to find out how things 
have gone up; consequently army allowances in Malta 
are incredibly low.” Her budget allows £43 per 
month as a minimum for two people for actual house 
keeping expenses, but it must be borne in mind that all 
expenses increase as rank goes up, even for the same 
things. 

Her description of social and club life in Maltas 
bright and entertaining. Cyprus, being a much larger 
island and less dependent on imports for its existenct, 
is naturally cheaper to live in. Miss Peto considers 
that £30 a month should cover actual living expenses 
for a couple without children. Before the war @ 
murder could be arranged with a local bravado for 10 
more than five shillings, but this price has now gont 
up—in consequence, no doubt, of the nasty interfering 
ways of British policemen. Still, this is an item which 
will not appeal to the average visitor. Miss Peto gives 
much practical information as to clothes, servants, 
communications and so forth, which should be invalt- 
able to anyone going out to Malta or Cyprus. Du 
apart from such practical information, her book i 
extremely amusing and readable. The author's illus 
trations add greatly to its brightness. - 

Miss Ussher’s account of the cities of Australia 1s 
more statistical and has less of the personal and intr 
mate note. It is a conscientious and informative piece 
of work. It is interesting to note that the labour 
saving house has reached a high stage off development 
in Australia, where the old-time ‘‘ general ” has 
replaced by, the electric cleaner, the electric sweep 
the electric cooker, washer, heater, freezer, toastet, 
boiler, fan, fire and sewing-machine—“ and the f 
live in constant fear and trembling lest the su 
should fail or the electricians go on strike, and 
them—without a home at all !” 
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NEW FICTION 


By L. P. Hartey 


Blue Trousers. By Lady Murasaki. Translated 
by Arthur Waley. Allen and Unwin. 
10s. 6d. 


Strange Fruit. 
7s. 6d. 

Vasco. By Marc Chadbourne. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

flash. A Moorland Mystery. By His Honour 

Judge Ruegg. Daniel. 7s. 6d. 

Monsieur Faux-Pas. By Rosa and Dudley 

Lambert. Wishart. 7s. 6d. 

SUSPECT that Lady Murasaki could not bring 
Rae to describe Genji’s death-scene; at any rate 
she does not. That she had a very soft place in her 
heart for him is obvious; it is not for nothing that 
she gave his favourite her own name. Ordinarily, 
Murasaki’s attitude towards her characters shows a 
wonderful blend of sympathy and impartiality, but 
she writes of Genji as one enamoured. His beauty, 
his graciousness, his magnificence, his condescension, 
his playfulness, his wit, the honour he conferred upon 
his associates by his mere presence—upon all the 
yaried excellences of her hero she loves to dwell. It 
is a human weakness, irritating but endearing, one 
of the few chinks in Murasaki’s esthetic armour. 
Genji’s faults, as revealed by his conduct (she rarely 
comments on them) are incidental to his popularity 
and his susceptibility; trying to save himself and 
others pain, he was obliged to be untruthful and dis- 
honest. His character, indeed, is at times so coated 
over with excuses and white lies that it is hard to 
see what he was really like. ‘ Blue Trousers’ cer- 
tainly increases our knowledge of him, for it reveals 
his opinion of himself : 


By Phyllis Bottome. Collins. 


Day and night Genji wept, till it seemed that a veil of tears 
hung between him and the world. A thousand times he asked 
himself what use they had ever been to him—this beauty, of 
which so much had been said, these talents that were 
supposed to raise him above all his peers? No sooner did 
he come into the world than loneliness and sorrow fell to 
his share. And then, as though Buddha feared that even now 
he might harbour some remnant of trust in life and its joys, 
loss upon loss was visited upon him, from all of. which he 
had in the end recovered. But now at last this greatest of 

inable sorrows had indeed effected what all previous 
afflictions had failed to achieve. No longer did he ask for 
a day more in the world, save that he might devote it to 
pemances and fasting. .. . 


Thus Genji, the hero of a hundred love-affairs, the 
glass of fashion and the mould of form. What a toll 
conscience has always exacted from sensitive natures ! 
Genji had done little that he need have felt sorry for : 
yet we see him at the end of his life (about forty 
years old, it appears) stricken ‘by repentance ‘and 
regret, No Christian novel could be more redolent of 
Mortality than the tale of Genji, in its last chapters, 
hor more emphatic in its insistence upon the vanity 
of earthly pleasures. These chapters are, in fact, 
exceedingly lachrymose, for nearly all the characters 
burst into floods of tears whenever they think of their 
past lives. Sometimes one is impatient with them, 
just as in childhood one was impatient with Ellen 
Montgomery, the heroine of ‘ The Wide, Wide World ’ 
who on the slightest pretext, an unsympathetic 
glance or a severe word, would rush up into her 
bedroom and weep passionately. At such moments, 
overcome by a wave of Philistine feeling, one longs 
to tell Genji to remember what a great boy he is, 
to remember anything but not to cry. But, of course, 
one of the great charms of the book is its position 
at the very heart and centre of sensibility; the feel- 
ings are paramount; they must be respected and con- 
sidered at all costs; they must never be treated with 


but the way it is done matters much more. The quality 
of emotion in ‘ Genji ’—as embodied, for instance, in 
the poems exchanged between friends—is of an 
extraordinary purity. It is not the poetry of the 
European world, a defiance of or an escape from the 
prosaic and unsympathetic life of every day; it is 
written in the certainty that everyone, high and low, 
will feel its beauty and its appropriateness. If it 
incurs censure it will not be because it is poetry, but 
because it is written in a clumsy hand. 

What a strange civilization, where happiness is 
withered by a breath and unhappiness may mean 
illness and even death. The art of life and the love 
of life are aspects of the same thing: they cannot 
persist separately. What a precarious position, to 
have no defence from the onset of melancholia but the 
power to appreciate the beauties of nature and the 
harmony of a life conducted according to the most 
exacting moral and esthetic standards! To the char- 
acters in ‘ Genji’ considering their spiritual estate, 
it is little consolation to know that their motives and 
intentions have been blameless. A painter might as 
well comfort himself for painting a bad picture with 
the thought that he had tried to paint a good one. 
The tenth-century Japanese felt that life was a losing 
battle : 


She pitied all women. How impossibly difficult was their 
position! If they shut themselves away, ignored the existence 
of beauty, tenderness—of all emotion—what was left, save to 
sit thinking of darkness and the grave? Nor was it, in the 
end, of the slightest satisfaction to the parents who bore one, 
that one should grow up into an inexperienced nonentity; on 
the contrary, they were extremely disappointed. 


Sadness is certainly the note of this last (and, per- 
haps, most interesting instalment) of ‘ The Tale of 
Genji’; but in unduly sounding it, how one drowns 
the myriad tones and half-tones that Murasaki plays 
on the marvellous instrument of her art. It seems 
as though every manifestation of the complicated 
civilization about her found its way naturally into her 
pages. What a pleasure to think that there are two 
volumes still to come. How well Mr. Waley has 
done his work! It is nearly flawless—a landmark in 
the history of English prose. 

How strident, by contrast, seems the world into 
which Miss Phyllis Bottome’s collection of stories, 
‘ Strange Fruit,’ takes us! And how careless, upon 
occasion, her literary style. She will not let her 
metaphors be; she tries to make them free of two 
worlds, fact and fancy, whereas they are only safe 
in one: 


But when I looked at her face, out of which all expression 
but that one awful expression of guarded self-control had gone, 
my heart was literally in my boots. 


Again: 


Helena looked up suddenly; her fiery blue eyes met, and 
actually held, those of the fierce old nun’s. 


The italics are mine. How disturbing, to have a 
migratory heart and prehensile eyes! Over-emphasis 
.and exaggeration are among the dangers of Miss 
Bottome’s method. She grasps her subject almost 
too firmly; she gives it no liberty of movement, it is 
always under her control. She is very intelligent and 
quick to see where the point lies; but her work, in 
this volume at any rate, is rather the fruit of her 
intelligence than of her artistic impulse. She can 
never write badly, but she has a competent second- 
best on to which she too often falls back. However, 
several of the pieces in ‘ Strange Fruit’ rise above 
this, notably ‘ Henry,’ an excellent animal story. 

‘ Vasco’ is a study of a young French intellectual 
who goes to the South Sea Islands in search of a 
simple life. It is full of atmosphere, but rather 
turgidly written; and the hero’s motives, which are 
the pretext for a good deal of rhetoric, puzzle us as 


neglect, or irony, or ridicule. The thing done matters, 


they puzzled the narrator. As in many French novels, 
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the emotions are so much intellectualized that they 
are hardly credible. 7 

‘ Flesh’ is a mystery story. The period, 1834, is 
not very well suggested; the style is awkward and 
the characters move stiffly. But there is originality 
in the conception of the hero, who made his home in 
a Staffordshire village, and for love of excitement took 
to manufacturing ‘‘ flash’’ Bank of England notes. 
‘ Monsieur Faux-Pas’ is better. The detective is an 
impressionable Welshman with long sensitive fingers ; 
the murderer (this is perhaps a defect) is unknown to 
the dramatis persone. The characters are reason- 
ably probable, and the introduction of a slangy and 
entertaining American family makes ‘ Monsieur 
Faux-Pas’ a very readable murder story. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Italy’s Aigean Possessions. By C. D. and I. B. Booth. 
Arrowsmith. 16s. 


A SHORT book about Rhodes and Patmos and the ten other 
islands near by, which together are known as the Dodecanese. 
These islands, close to the coast of Asia Minor, like the Cyclades 
further west, are mainly inhabitated by Greeks, but are less well 
known by the outside world. They were Turkish possessions 
until they were seized by Italy during the Tripolitan war, when, 
from May till October, 1912, they were held in military occupa- 
tion. Thenceforward, until August, 1915, the Italians continued 
to occupy them as a guarantee of the Turkish evacuation of 
Tripoli; then their entry into the European war gave them 
another period in military possession, ending in 1924, when the 
Treaty of Lausanne placed the Dodecanese under a civil regime. 
This book is divided into two parts, the first of which describes 
the islands and their people, the second their history and 
administration, The more sinister motives attributed by the 
authors to the Italians; the construction, for example, of a sort 
of Aigean Gibraltar at Leros, are not necessarily far-fetched. 
“* The value of the islands arises,” an Italian writer is quoted 
as saying, “from the geographical military position, which 
enables us to make of them the base of our future expansion.’’ 
“The spirit of aggression,” the authors continue, “ which 
underlines both the words and the acts of Italian imperialists 
bodes ill for peace.’’ The excesses of Fascismo make it difficult 
to treat dispassionately of Italian enterprise in this kind. Recent 
events show that the Government at Rome fully appreciates the 
value of blatant propaganda, while the state of affairs outlined 
in this book discloses a reticence which from the Italian point 
of view is subtle but equally well considered. | The book concludes 
with appendices which include the texts of the Tittoni-Venizelos 
agreement of 1919 and of the Italo-Greek Treaty of the following 
year. There is a number of excellent photographs, two of 
which show the portrait of Il Duce “ in his sternest mood,” 
stencilled upon walls, such as may be seen in any byway of 
small towns throughout Italy itself. 


Pleasant Days in Spain. By Nancy Cox McCormack. Williams 
and Norgate. 15s. 


THE statement on the paper cover of this book that Mrs. 
McCormack’s style is ‘‘ delightfully informal’ will put the 
experienced reader on his ard. He will be prepared for 
frequent exclamations of ‘“‘ Tiens!” or “ Nest ce pas?” and 
for a reference to the Emperor Charles V as “‘ Charles V of 
France.’’ He will be prepared for any number of split infini- 
tives, though ‘he must have indeed been... ’’ may shake him 
slightly. ‘‘ I could scarcely believe my optics ” is, no doubt, a 
mere informality; and it is interesting fo consider whether 
“I started here-ward ” is better or worse than “I have come 
hence.’”” When Mrs. McCormack wants to say that she is’ glad 
she has no children, she says she finds herself ‘“‘ approving the 
fact that I have not summoned to this flippant planet any 
replicas...’ In fact, not at all an easy book. Of Spain she 
manages to tell us hardly anything. But her illustrations, repro- 
duced from paintings by Lopez Mezquita, are strikingly effective. 


Bambi. By Felix Salten. Translated from the German by 
Whittaker Chambers. Cape. 5s. 


MR. JOHN GALSWORTHY, in a benedictory foreword to 
this book, particularly recommends it to sportsmen. Sports- 
men might indeed read it with profit. It advances the 
proposition that there is much in common between animals 
and human beings, and that even the beasts of the field are 
not without their feelings. Bambi is a red deer who grows 
up in a German forest among elks and horses, squirrels and 
magpies. His life bears an astonishing similarity to that of 
a man. He has his ambitions and his fears, he fights, and 
he falls in love. It is, on the whole, a happy life—or would 
be but for the fact that over the forest there is always falling 
a dreaded shadow. It is the shadow of Man, the eternal 
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enemy. When “He” is abroad the beasts and the 
take shelter, for they know that ‘‘ His’’ only purpose jg 
destroy. But there comes a day when Bambi, who hag 
then entered on the first stages of staghood, realizes that 
“He” is not all-powerful. A poacher has been shot jg 
field, and the sight of the man lying dead upon the 
is a revelation to Bambi of something that he had never 
before suspected. “ There is Another who is over us all, om 
us and over Him.”” The author has essayed a difficult 

with success, and has generally avoided those pitf, of 
sentimentalism into which he might so easily have fallen, 


African Jungle Life. By Major A. Radclyffe Dugmore. Ma. 
millan. 15s. 


THIS book emphasizes two things: (1) that interest in Bag 
Africa grows, (2) that it is far better sport to compass the 
lives of wild animals than their deaths. The life stories 
five of the greater beasts of tropical Africa are told—Temy 
the elephant, Simba the lion, Mbogo the buffalo, Kifaru the 
rhinoceros and Twiger the giraffe. These are the names 
given to them by the natives. This is a splendid book of the 
jungle. The price unfortunately places it beyond the reach 
of the average schoolboy, but we hope a cheaper edition wil] 
soon be forthcoming, for it is a book boys will delight in. 


Siam and Cambodia. By Rachel Wheatcroft. Constable, 2s 


LIKE the great and good Dr. Johnson, Miss Wheaterof 
“expressed a particular enthusiasm with respect to visiting the 
wall of China.”” More fortunate—or more in earnest—than the 
surly moralist of the eighteenth century, she has been able tp 
carry her purpose into effect. Making her art subservient tp 
her ambition, she earned the money for further travel by giving 
lessons in drawing and painting during two years spent ig 
Ceylon. She not only saw the Great Wall, and found it 
“* exciting beyond expectation ” in its determined march up hill 
and down dale, but journeyed through the imposing gorges of 
the Yangtse Kiang, made her way to the wonderful ruins of 
Ang-kor ‘“‘ the beautiful and indescribable,’’ and saw the most 
popular bits of Siam and Burma. She has written an 
entertaining and picturesque book about her adventures, illus 
trated with many facsimiles of her drawings in pastel, of which 
those reproduced in colours are specially % 
Wheatcroft has the faculty of making the reader see through 
her own eager eyes, and of infecting him with her own enthus. 
asm for the marvels of the Far East. 


The WELL-DRESSED MAN 


ABITUALLY well-dressed men 
have the boon of self-assuranc. 
Their daily round is always easy. 

The ability of clothes to retain thei 
original smartness, rests notably on good 
linings. “COURTINE” LININGS 
endure any amount of hard wear without 
flinching. They neither fray nor discolout. 
Throughout the wide range of colours and 
qualities, good behaviour is 

by the Weavers, COURTAULDS, LTD 


Ask your Tailor to use only 


If any in obtain- 
ing “COURTINE” 
LININGS, write direct 
to the Manufacturers: 
COURTAULDS, Ltd., 
16 St. Martin’s -le- 
Grand, London, B.C. 1. 
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AN IDEAL CIRCULATING 
LIBRARY 


What Subscribers say: 


(Printed by permission) 


“7 must add my quota to the praise your 
service deserves and receives. It is by your 
service that all others should be judged, and 
if that is done the others will fail to pass the 
test.’” 


“In forwarding my annual subscription to the 
Guaranteed Service for the eighth year, I 
cannot refrain from expressing my grateful 
appreciation of the promptitude and certainty 
of the organization. Only once in seven years 
have I failed to obtain a book I wanted, and 
then only for two days, and my reading is 
mostly works of a serious character, rarely 
novels. I doubt if any library is quite so 


perf ” 


For Rates and Conditions of Sub- 
scriptions write to the Librarian. 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 
42 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.1 


SAVE 


NTEREST IS PAID half-yearly—Jan. 1st and 
July 1st—by this Society to Investors who 
take up its shares. Accounts may be opened 

with any sum from 1/- to within £5,000. | 
ALWAYS AVAILABLE 

WITHDRAWAL of part or whole of an Investment 

at short notice. No depreciation in value, and no 
Brokers’ fees or other expenses incurred. 

FULLY SECURED 
THE ASSETS OF THE SOCIETY are over 


£5,000,000 and the Reserves exceed £235,000. \ 


THUS ALL INVESTMENTS are ABSOLUTELY SECURE 


ESTBOURNE PARK 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


136 WESTBOURNE TERRACE, 
PADDINGTON, LONDON, W.2. 
Trustees: Rev. S. W. Hucuss, p.p. & Exnust W. Bzarp, Esq. 


INVESTMENT PROSPECTUS 
sent free of charge a 


C. JoHNsTon BUuRT, F.C.LS., F.L.A.A.. Manager. 


LIMITED. 


HEAD OFFICE : LONDON, E.C. 3. 


Over 1 ond Weiss, 
several in India and Burmah. 


1926. 


CAPITAL "SUBSCRIBED £73,302,076 
CAPITAL PAID UP - 15,810,252 
RESERVE FUND - ~- 10,000,000 
DEPOSITS,&e. 347,653,458 
ADVANCES, &. - - 194,757,519 


28, KING ST., E.C. 4. 
Eastern Department : 


The Bank has Agents and 
British, Empire and al prt of the Worl 
is closely associated with following Banks : 


Bank of Scotland Limited. 
don & South America Limited, 
Nations Provincial Foreign Bank Ltd, 
Nati Bank of New 


The British Italian 


[LLOYDS BANK 


Bank of British West 
Banking Corporation, Limited. 


RADCLYFFE HALLS 


THE WELL 
OF LONELINESS 


‘Sincere, courageous, high-minded, 
and often beautifully 
Times Literary Supplement 


‘ As a Study of a psychology which 
is neither as uncommon nor as ab- 
normal as many people imagine, 
the book is 
It is written with understanding 
and frankness, with sympathy and 

feeling.’ Nation 


‘ Her appeal is a powerful one, and 
is supported with passages of great 
force and beauty.’ Saturday Review 


Demy 8v0. 512 pages. 155. net 


London 
Jonathan Cape Thirty Bedford Square 
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THE AUGUST MAGAZINES 


The Fortnightly for August s with some reminiscences of 
Curzon and of Kitchener; pro-Kitchener. Senator Borah writes 
in praise of a democracy of which he is the fine flower. Mr. 
Keighley Snowden offers a solution of the enigma of ‘ Wuthering 
Heights ’ and the personality behind it. Mr, Golding gives an 
impression of a Zionist settlement in Palestine and the hopes it 
conveys; Mr. Stacy Aumonier describes the horrors of a Spanish 
prison; and Mr. J. P. Collins introduces a Dutch Corot in the 
person of Henrik van Ingen. Mr. E. Dawson contributes 

Some Recollections of Joseph Conrad.’ 


The Nineteenth Century opens with a survey of world politics 
by Mr. Vernon Bartlett; Captain Kennedy describes the origin 
and progress of the women’s movement in Japan; M. Crabités 
shows how Egypt has become a cultural colony of France; and 
Mr. E. H. Wilcox, echoing Nekrasoff, asks ‘*‘ Who has a good 
time in Russia?’’ the answer being the men at the head of the 
State. Two good papers on ‘The Garden’ will attract 
attention; Mr. Keyte writes on ‘Greek Racing’; Sir Nigel 
Playfair puts once more ‘ The Case for a National Theatre’ to 
play Shaw and Galsworthy; and Dr. Bashford collects a mass of 
material in his paper on ‘ Chaucer’s Physician and his 
Forbears.’ Miss Smyth draws a parallel between Bunyan and 
Dante, and a number of other papers make up an exceptionally 
good number. 


The National Review insists that the American Government is 
not in the least likely to associate itself with Great Britain for 
any purpose, and that there isno guarantee that the Peace Pact 
will be ratified. Gen, MacMunn deals with the Kitchener- 
Curzon controversy, also pro-Kitchener. Lady Lowther writes 
of Gloucester Cathedral, Gen. Richardson revives experiences of 
Spanish brigands fifty years ago, and Miss Leigh tells us about 
Domestic Expenses in the Eighteenth Century from an old 
account book. An election speech in Texas is a fine example of 
** Spell-binding.”” 


Life and Letters opens with a reprint of the confession of the 
‘Moat Farm Murderer,’ an interesting study in psychology. 
Miss Daryush interprets Persian poetry in terms of the country- 
side; Mr. James Laver describes the influence of the Greek 
theatre on M. Jean Cocteau; and Mr. Robert Graves shares 
with us the disillusionment of a letter by Wordsworth on a 
tour in Switzerland. A reader’s bibliography recommends some 
books on the reign of Louis XIV. 


Blackwood gives some more good stories about Ireland and its 
ways by an Irishman, a sea story by two unfortunates, some 
more sketches of the Kamskatka fisheries, and other good 
pieces. ‘ Musings without Method’ ‘take up the cudgels for 
Andrew Lang against Max and Mr. Arnold Bennett. Lang was 
everything that Mr. Bennett is not, and the lack of under- 
standing in the latter is easily understood ; perhaps Max was too 
easily discouraged and a little unfair. At any rate, Lang was 
a constant delight to the readers of his time, and well merited 
the praise given him. 


The Empire Review has papers on the rejection of the Prayer 
Book, written by Lord Hugh Cecil and Sir T. Inskip; Sir F. 
Newton writes on Rhodesian Tobacco; other papers deal with 
Migration, British-Grown Produce Marketing, Indian Women 
and Education, and Sugar Production in the Empire. The 
Editorial Notes give a general. view of Imperial topics of the 
month. 


The Atlantic Monthly contains some articles of special interest, 
among them a comparison of the efficacy of English and 
American criminal justice, and a summary of the position 
between the Vatican and the Italian Government. There are 
some good stories and some verse, including one by Geoffrey 
Johnson on ‘ The Earthwork.’ 


The World To-Day has papers on Mr. Hoover, Lord 
Beaverbrook’s Career, Lions (with plenty of photographs), Mr. 
Somerset Maugham, Dr. Rosenbach and his books, Goethe (from 
the German), the Sinking of the Lusitania (from German 
sources) and others, all well illustrated. 


The English Review contains a memoir of Austin Harrison by 
Mr. Sidney Dark, Paris Notes, a paper on Mrs. Pankhurst by 
Mr. Chapman, on Golf by Dr. Kitching, on; the Sea Serpent, 
a descriptive sketch by Miss Ashworth and two short stories. 


The London Mercury gives us a variety in Editorial Notes: 
it is a poetic dialogue between the Editor and his muse. The 
formal Poetry contains a sequence by Lord Olivier on a 
journey in the Tyrol. Mr. Priestley reviews the work of Mr. 
C. E. Montague as a journalist and as a novelist, with due 
tribute to ‘ Disenchantment,’ Mr. G. A. Anderson does a useful 
piece of work on the dating of Charles Lamb’s letters, and in a 
model way. Mr. Hague writes on Sir John Vanbrugh, and Mr. 
Shanks reviews the modern critics of poetry and style in a 
bunch under the title ‘They cannot all be right.’ The 
Chronicles include Music by Mr. Strangways, Fiction by Mr. 
Shanks and Anthropology by Dr. Marett. 


II August 1928 


ACROSTICS 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 334 


BROTHERS WHOSE VOLUMES ALL SHOULD READ WHO CAN; 
‘Tue CLOISTER AND THE Heartu,’ ‘ THE MARTYRDOM op Max! 


In force when factions and might is right. 
Curtail me twice Squire Western’s chief delight. 
A foreigner with falsehood at his heart. 

Not altogether black, I’m gray in part.* 

From nobleman a moiety detach. 

Three-fifths of wood for hardness hard to match, 
Sworn foe to Southern snakes and other vermin, 
His tales I’ve heard—their truth I can’t determine, 
Restrict it, friend, before your cupboard’s bare, 
Dick bade her braid no more that shining hair, 
On humankind what miseries it brings! 

. One of the forms in which bard Horace sings, 


* Properly, two words. 


Solution to Acrostic No. 332 
a lip H_ } James iv. 7. 
Ut 2 The paddy-bird or Java sparrow (Loxig 
nventio N orysivora). ‘‘ It commits great ravage 
fon-hearte D in the rice-fields with its sharp and 
empte R! powerful bill.’’ 
scalad E 
ice-bir Any ber the House of 
iggardlines mmons who wishes to resign 
be accomplish his object by ne & 
stewardship of the Chiltern H 
which, being held to be a place of honour 
and profit under the Crown, vacates his 
seat.” 


Acrostic No, 332.—The winner is the Rev. A. B. St 
Baconsthorpe Rectory, Holt, Norfolk, who has selected as his 
prize ‘A Short History of Civilization,’ by Lynn Thorndike, 
published by Murray and reviewed in our columns on July 8 
under the title ‘ Looking Backward.’ Thirty-nine other 
competitors chose this book, 17 named ‘ Lord Haig,’ etc., ete. 

Atso Correct.—A. E., E. Barrett, A. de V. Blathwayt, Mrs. 
Rosa H, Boothroyd, Carlton, Clam, Dolmar, Cyril E. Ford, 
G. M. Fowler, Gay, H. C. M., Iago, Miss Kelly, John Lennie, 
Lilian, Met, N. O. Sellam, Polamar, Sisyphus, Hon, R, & 
Talbot, C. J. Warden, Capt. W. R. Wolseley, Yendu, Zyk. 

One Licht Wrone.—B. E. M. B., Bolo, Boskerris, Buns, 
Mrs. J. Butler, Ceyx, J. Chambers, J. R. Cripps, Falcon, 
Farsdon, Miss E. W. Fox, Ganesh, Glamis, Jeff, Jerboa, Jop, 
Madge, Margaret, Martha, A. M. W. Maxwell, J. F. Maxwell, 
M. I. R., Margaret Owen, Peter, Miss F. M. Petty, St. Ives, 
Thora, Tiny Tim, Twyford, Miss A. Whitelaw. 

Two Licuts Wrone-—Armadale, Barberry, Mrs. Robt. 
Brown, Chip, Crayke, Maud Crowther, D. L., Sir Reginald 
Egerton, Rev. E. P. Gatty, Anthony George, W. P. James, 
G. W. Miller, Quis, Rabbits, Shorwell, Stucco. All others more. 

C. E. Forp.—As you are net in the running for the Quarterly 
this time, accepting Lophitis would malte no difference to you. 
Please note that as far as possible 1 avoid the use of words not 
likely to be familiar to solvers. In Béell’s Acrostic Dictionary 
there are at least five thousand that I should never dream of 


using. 

J. Hatt.—I thought it was generally agreed that people sleep 
sounder in Huts than in palaces. Please note that all Lights 
consist of one word only, unless otherwise stated. an pe 
article is dispensed: with in Lights, as in ases like ‘ 
you seen to-day’s Times?” ‘“ Have pe read Scott's 
Antiquary ?”’ 

Farspon.—For Light 5 you gave Implicate. 


An educated palate deserve 


DE RESZKE 


The Aristocrat of Cigarettes 


Tenor (Turkish) sf for 
Bgyptian Blend 20 
De Reecke Turks - 20 forth 


American - 25 for 
American DeLuxe - 25 for a 
De Reszke Firgintas 10 fot 


J. MILLHOFF & CO. LTD., 86, PICCADILLY, 
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MOTORING 


By W. H. 


HE Minister of Transport last week issued an 
Te that from October 1 the legal speed limit 

for motor coaches would be raised from twelve 
to twenty miles per hour. Except in crowded town 
streets, who ever saw a motor coach travelling as 
slowly as twenty miles an hour, much less twelve? 
| have been overtaken and passed scores and scores 
of times when running along quietly between twenty- 
fye and thirty miles an hour by motor coaches which 
were travelling at anything up to forty m.p.h. If this 
were only the case on wide arterial roads, it would 
not matter much, but motor coaches are driven at 
high speeds on narrower, secondary roads. In most 
of these roads there is barely enough room in which 
to pass—the slightest deflection of the wheel by a 
beginner or nervous driver might result in a smash. 
What I want to know is this: Is the new order going 
to be rigidly enforced, particularly on the narrow 
cross-country roads? 


* 
* * 


Long-distance motor-coach services are now to be 
found in operation all over the country. If the twenty 
mile an hour limit is enforced, their time schedules 
will have to be revised. As they stand at present it 
is impossible for the times to be kept unless the 
coaches travel for a great part of the distance at 
speeds very considerably in excess of that allowed. 
Probably some amicable solution can be found. Many 

le have no idea how popular this method of 
travelling has become. It has everything to recom- 


mend it where time is not an important factor. The 
price is the great magnet, with a return fare 
only half of that which a railway company charges. 
I took the occasion to inspect a modern motor coach 
last week, which plys between London, Dorking and 
Worthing, as it was standing parked in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. No one could want more comfortable 
accommodation, It was as good as that to be found 
in a Pullman car, and the return fare to the Coast was 
7s. The response to a 5s. return week-end ticket 
from London to Brighton and vice versa, by any 
train would, I believe, astonish the Southern Railway. 


* 
* * 


The Ulster Grand Prix, which takes place at Belfast 
on Saturday, August 18, is attracting much attention. 
The entries for the race total sixty, representing seven 
different countries and twenty-one makes of cars. 
I believe this race is the first of its kind since the 
Gordon Bennett days. A large crowd is expected and 
I understand that an enterprising syndicate—the 
Ulster Race Stands Syndicate, of 44 Upper Arthur 
Street, Belfast—is constructing four covered stands 
which will accommodate about 10,000 people. These 
will be properly equipped with all necessary conveni- 
ences for catering, refreshment, etc. The first stand 
is at the hair-pin bend at Dundonald village, the 
nearest point to Belfast, the second about 500 yards 
further along the straight, a third near the R.A.C. 
stand and starting-point, and the fourth and largest 
is at Cree’s Corner, Arrangements have been made 
for the proper parking of vehicles. Tickets for these 
stands may be booked through Messrs. Thos. Cook 
and Sons, Ltd., at any of their branches, the prices 
being: Reserved seats, 25s.; unreserved, 15s.; with 
5s. parking charges for private cars. 


7 


BENTLEY MOTORS LTD. 


POLLEN HOUSE, CORK ST., LONDON, W.1 
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THE CITY 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


HE money outlook in New York still remains 

obscure, and there is evidently division of 

opinion in authoritative quarters. Brokers’ loans 
resist attempts to induce liquidation and obviously it 
is nearly impossible to cheapen credit for purely com- 
mercial purposes while tightening it for stock pur- 
poses, for at this time of year farming and trade 
interests object very strongly to paying a high rate 
for money. Brokers’ loans are not infrequently men- 
tioned as if they were purely speculative accounts; 
but if those looking on brokers’ loans from this point 
of view consider, they will realize that they play a 
most important part in the prosperity of the country 
generally. But for brokers’ loans an enormous amount 
of money would lie stagnant; for example, new 
securities which are, as a rule, difficult to sell imme- 
diately and require to be financed and maintained 
in the form of floating supplies of securities. Through 
brokers’ loans new issues for varying purposes 
become productive, for new issues represent persistent 
growth of industry, commerce and transportation, 
which it will be admitted form the basis of a rising 
standard of living for the people. Thus to condemn 
brokers’ loans because they are at a high level is to 
take a narrow view, as the volume at any time is 
relative to prosperity and to the progressive force of 
contemporary conditions. There is much to be said 
for the ‘‘ elastic ’’ money policy obtaining in America, 
and the high standard of living of the people is not 
the smallest argument in its favour, 


LEADING CABLE COMPANIES 


Our leading cable companies are in a _ strong 
position at the present time. A good deal of this 
enviable strength is undoubtedly due to an appreciable 
measure of co-operation in their business methods, 
which is conceivably of considerable importance both 
in orders obtained at home and those secured over- 
seas. The three companies mentioned below, it is 
known, have a cable research organization, the benefits 
from which are pooled among them as responsible for 
its existence and maintenance. This is at once a form 
of economy in research, and bound to lead to closer 
working as time goes on. On previous occasions the 
cable companies have worked in concert in regard to 
the contracts tendered for, with a view to ensure that 
work accepted should not be of the competitive type 
and should bear a reasonable measure of profit. As 
union is strength, it is not to be wondered at that the 
profits of the companies are substantial, for competition 
one with another would be bound in the course of 
time to undermine both prestige and general efficiency 
and the quality of work turned out. It is excellent to 
note that these companies continue to secure increasing 
business from abroad. 

British Insulated is a fine example of our cable 
companies. Profits for 1927 amounted to £564,160; 
the ordinary dividend, maintained at 15% less tax 
over several years, absorbed £200,000, £200,000 was 
placed to reserve, and £305,880 was carried forward. 
For years substantial sums have been placed to 
depreciation, that for 1927 being £100,000, with 
£85,000 for the previous year. Reserves amount to 
41,050,000. This financial strength suggests bonus 
possibilities in the future. 

W. and T. Henley’s Telegraph Works showed net 
profit at £251,228 for the year ended March 31, 


August 
1928; 25% dividends have been paid over the 
two years, absorbing £162,500 per annum. Last yeg 
£50,000 was placed to reserve, and the policy of) 
big carry forward maintained with the substangy 
figure of £532,931, which compares with the ordingy 
issued capital at £650,000. Overseas trade was aboy 
one-third of the turnover. Through Henley’s Tyre 
and Rubber Co. the parent company is interested jy 
the manufacture of motor tyres and other rubby 
goods. 

Callender’s Cable and Construction Co. showed ng 
profit for 1927 at £273,878, with the ordinary divider 
for several years past at 15%, and in the last typ 
years calling for £120,000 per annum. The cary 
forward was substantial at £474,165. The reserve gf 
£400,000, added to the carry forward, exceeded th 
ordinary capital. 

The future for these three companies, in view of the 
high opinion overseas of the quality of their work, 
should prove progressive. 


GRAMOPHONE ISSUES 


We have recently had an appreciable recovery ip 
talking-machine issues. America seems to be again 
taking an interest in such shares as Victor Talki 
Machine and Columbia Graphophones. Victor Com. 
pany showed $2.70 a share for the first half of 193 
and is expected to do a great deal better in the second 
half year, as increasing profits will come from the 
‘* talking-movie ’’ departure. Victor Company makes 
the disc records for the Vitaphone. American papers 
appear to take the view that the Company should 
show earnings for the full year around $8 a common 
share, allowing for conversion of preference shares, 
The first half-year’s profits per share do nol, 
of course, include the contribution from the Com 
pany’s big holding of Gramophone B shares, nor 
income from the Japanese undertaking. Gramophone 
Company is believed to be having an altogether 
exceptional year and profits should be greatly 
expanded. It should be possible for the company to 
distribute 80% if current estimates of earnings ar 
near the mark, while at the same time a bonus issue 
would seem strongly indicated. There should thus 
be ample justification for Gramophone shares around 
£14 a share. Vocalions are said to be doing very 
well indeed at the present time with the works at 
capacity, owing to great demand for the new 10/0. 
record playing 12-in. time. The shares at the pre 
sent price should prove a good: speculative purchase. 
Two or three of the smaller gramophone companies 
are indirectly associated with Marconi, and _ there 
should be developments in due course from this 
association. 


CARRERAS, LTD. 


One of the best-known and most prosperous of the 
smaller British tobacco companies is Carreras, Lit. 
The capital at the end of the last financial year was 
£1,200,000, of which £660,000 is in A Ordinary 
shares and £240,000 in ordinary shares, all of £1 
each. There have been several bonus issues of late 
years, in spite of which dividends have continued at 
a high level. In 1924-25 the distribution was 4% 
free, 10% bonus free, and capitalized bonus of 25% 
free; for 1925-26, 50% free and capital bonus of 50%; 
for 1926-27, 50% free. In 1918-19 the distribution 
was 123% free. Likewise, the shares have mse 
greatly in market value. 

Taurus 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Coo., Ltd. Funds exceed £35,690,800. Total Income Exceeds £10,462,000 
LONDON: 61 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 


EDINBURGH: 64 Princes Street 
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Company Meeting 


WARING GILLOW LTD. 


GREAT DEVELOPMENT IN BUSINESS 
RECORD FOREIGN CONTRACTS 
LORD WARING’S SPEECH 


The AnnuaL GENERAL MeetiNG of Waring and Gillow, Ltd., 
yas held on August 3 at 164-182 Oxford Street, London, W. 
Lord Waring (the chairman) first referred to the company’s 
prosperous trading during the past year, and said that the 
profit shown was the highly gratifying figure of £219,801, out 
of which it was proposed to pay a dividend of ten per cent. 
a the Ordinary shares. His lordship proceeded to deal with 
the future development of the company, and said that foreign 
gatracts to the amount of over £750,000 had recently been 


ROMANCE OF A CONTRACT 


Their factories, with their up-to-date equipment and enlarged 
H had enabled them successfully to compete with the 
foreign firms in the world, and three international 
contracts of world-wide importance had been secured. The 
competition for the contract for the Houses of Parliament in 
Havana for the Cuban Government brought about one of the 
jeenest struggles that he remembered in a long period of 
campetitive contests. Foreign competitors of the company had 
jen in possession of the architectural plans in the early part 
@ March, but the set upon which Warings had to work did 
got arrive until the end of April, with an intimation that the 
drawings and estimates were required at Havana on June 1. 
This involved the production of some 140 large and important 
designs, and, as the transit occupied about three weeks, there 
was actually only one week in which to do the work. In 
response, however, to representations to the authorities explain- 
ing the difficulty that had arisen, the time was extended for 
two weeks. The studio staff worked incessantly for these three 
weeks, and produced a superb range of 140 designs of decora- 
ive interiors, furniture and furnishings, which were despatched 
md arrived at their destination with only twenty minutes to 
gare, and the committee of experts decided to give Waring 
md Gillow, Ltd., the entire order. 
The work was of a gigantic nature, and having regard to 
th amount involved of approximately £500,000 for decoration 
ad furnishings only, it was, he believed, unprecedented, and 
they would employ all their skill and energy in producing an 
diect that would be unsurpassed by any building in the world. 
They had undertaken to complete the contract in nine months, 
id he could only say that it would not be possible to attempt 
iwork of this magnitude in this period without the full 
inowledge of the ability and zeal of the staff to carry it through. 


A NEW STANDARD IN HOTEL FURNISHING 


The same, in a lesser degree, but involving the same prin- 
tples, affected the two other contracts secured, one of which 
ws the furnishing of the Hotel Martinez at Cannes. It might 
within the knowledge of some of those present that the 


Carlton Hotel, London, the decoration and furnishing of which 


Wee entrusted to the company some thirty years ago, marked 


@ och in the history of the hotel world. This type of 
ttoration and furnishing was rapidly adopted, and formed the 
taadard for most of the best hotels throughout Europe. In 
tie lapse of time there had been a natural evolution in hotel 
oration, and in the Hotel Martinez at Cannes, a superb 
lel of some 500 rooms, they had evolved a new style of 
aiour, decoration, and furnishing which would mark a new 
gh in work of this class, and would, he believed, create a 
¥ standard for hotels of the future. 

same remarks would apply to the two large liners, the 
tmplete decoration and furnishing of which they had also been 
usted with by Mitsubishi Shoji Kaisha Company of Japan, 
ai it was gratifying and interesting to know that there was 
same world-wide competition to cope with in both of these 
‘aracts. He ventured to believe that there was no firm in 
world that could bring to bear the same degree of cumulative 
Mil and technical ability—the products of many years’ applica. 
™ and training—in the carrying out of great furnishing 
themes as this firm. 


THE RECENT WARING EXHIBITION 


This was perhaps not so widely known to the public as their 
"wlation in the general furniture and furnishing trade for 
ttich this building was erected, with every department neces- 
" for the complete decoration and furnishing of the home, 
Sthat all classes would find within its walls a range of 
and styles and periods in which every article, no 
Mer what its price, had been carefully designed, soundly 
Peter and of the best value obtainable, not merely from 
> pwr but also from the practical side, so as to ensure 
their customers should have within their homes furniture 
shing which would prove a perennial source of 
and satisfaction. 


. always been a believer in the fact that the English 


periods of decoration and furniture were unequalled by any 
other country in the world. This had been exemplified in two 
exhibitions with which they had recently been associated. The 
first was an exhibition, recently held in their building, of fine 
specimens of the antique produced in an age when extra- 
ordinary care and skill of craftsmanship was devoted to pro- 
ducing the finest specimens of furniture; and more recently 
there was the exhibition of antiques and reproductions furniture 
at Olympia. The rooms that the company then exhibited were 
universally commented upon as conveying a delightful sense of 
tranquillity and comfort, and, in fact, it was these basic essen- 
tials which had carried the British decorative flag throughout 
the world. 
A GEORGE V PERIOD 


He was a firm believer in our historical styles and that they 
would never be supplanted, but he was bound to admit that the 
time had arrived, after a lapse of something like 100 years, 
to show that they were not destitute of originality, but were 
capable of producing a new style suited to the requirements and 
conditions of the age—a style which would be characterized by 
simplicity of form, fine proportion, beautiful modern woods, and 
harmonious colouring in decoration, and which in time to come 
might be known to posterity as the George V : 

They proposed shortly to hold an exhibition where a complete 
suite of apartments would be shown, designed by M, Paul Follot, 
who was probably the greatest modern art authority in France, 
and who was associated with their Paris house. In immediate 
proximity they would also show an exhibition of modern art as 
designed in England by the company’s studios and manufactured 
in their factories. In arriving at this new style they would show 
the influence that the productions of Waring and Gillow had 
had in helping to form this new style. Next year they proposed 
to show by an exhibition what the influence of the house of 
Gillow had been in the way of producing fine workmanship and 
the development of furniture in the past 200 years. It was 
hoped to show in a practical fashion the reason why they 
believed that the furniture supplied by Waring and Gillow should 
justly be called “‘ the antiques of the future.’’ 


SHAREHOLDERS’ APPRECIATION 


Mr, Sewill said he had watched with great interest for many 
years the development of this company into a position which 
was probably unique in the furnishing trade throughout the 
world. The balance-sheet gave the shareholders great encourage- 
ment, for it disclosed a position of great strength, especially 
with the item for goodwill at nil. He felt great praise was 
due to the chairman and the other directors for their able 
organization of the concern, and he would add that the splendid 
artistic work with which the firm had always associated itself 
must give the assurance of a long period of prosperity to the 
company. 

Mr. John White heartily congratulated the directors on the 
excellent results obtained. The shareholders and the public 
generally had been able to watch the commercial progress of the 
company, but, also, many realized that Waring and Gillow had 
been an educational influence in the direction of improving the 
artistic taste of the public. 

report and accounts were unanimo 

Mr. W. H. Beable, in expressing the shareholders’ apprecia- 
tion of the labours the chairman, said that with characteristic 
modesty Lord Waring had given credit to everyone concerned in 
the business, to the whole staff, and to the studio, but many of 
the shareholders knew full well that Lord Waring was the 
driving and guiding spirit in the business, and they congratulated 
him not only on the success of the past year’s trading, but also 
upon having laid the sound foundations upon which the business 
was now established. In his opinion Lord Waring had con- 
tributed more than any living man to the elevation of a standard 
of taste in home comfort and home decoration, making the name 
of Waring and Gillow not only famous in this country, but 
throughout the whole world, for the high character of its 
furnishing, this influence extending even to the cottages and 
the smaller homes of the people, as well as to the palaces of the 
great. 

The Chairman, in acknowledgment, said that it was a source 
of great pleasure and keen delight for the board to feel that 
they had, so to speak, reached a certain milestone, and that 
probably they could claim that they had done something towards 
reaching a better condition of decorative art in furnishing than 
previously existed in this country and elsewhere. After all the 
many years of strenuous labour, it was most gratifying to feel 
that they had now reached the position where a prosperous 
future seemed assured. It gave him the greatest pleasure to 
express his indebtedness to his colleagues on the board and to 
the whole of the staff, who, with such splendid vigour and 
enthusiasm, had shown, by the recent contracts the company had 
= that they could more than hold their own against the 


world. 
The proceedings then terminated. 


usly adopted. 
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